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Foreward 


The Soviet Russian writer Gari Nemchenko was born in 1936 in 
Otradnaya, a Cossack village in the Northern Caucasus. Torrid 
southern steppes. close-lying mountains. vast orchards of trees, 
heavily laden with fruit, the full and fast Kuban river, where you 
could swim and fish, dense undergrowth along its banks abounding 
in animals and birds, this was the country where he spent his early 
days. As the writer himself wrote in one of the stories included in 
this selection: “I recalled the freedom and space of my village 
childhood: taking the horses for swims and watching the herd at 
night, and I felt like heaving a deep sigh. My heart ached 
nostalgically.”” However, he travelled several thousand kilometres 
away from home to work in the Siberian town of Novokuznetsk, 
where construction work on a large iron-and-steel works began in 
the *SO0s. And as a writer he was fortunate in that he arrived just as 
work was starting on the construction site. and took part in it from 
beginning to end, lived among its heroes. and this remote Siberian 
town became a second home for him. Thus. two wonderful 
regions—the Kuban country and Siberia—present an_ integral 
background in his works. 

We sometimes speak of a writer entering literature through 
journalism, forgetting that in our day and age true journalism and 
true literature are inseparable. Gari Nemchenko graduated from 
Department of Journalism of Moscow University and then worked 
for five years on the small newspaper of the iron-and-steel works 
under construction. This meant he did not have to travel vast 
distances, meet unfamiliar people and write about unfamiliar life. 
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No, he simply lived among the people he wrote about, toiling 
alongside them on the construction site, going up the scaffolding 
with them, sharing the hardships of daily life, suffering their failures 
as his own and rejoicing at their victories, which contained a fair 
share of his own work, too. For, as he said in a recent interview, 
“One cannot seriously believe that only a steel founder, combine 
operator or geologist can be regarded as the active hero of our 
times, while a writer’s only function is to write up what that hero 
does, to ‘chronicle’ his feats. The latter, too, may have a vital 
active role to play in life and be a protagonist in an artistic work.” 
Also, one sometimes hears a person say of himself: “Well, I 
dreamed of becoming a pilot but became an accountant instead”, 
lamenting, as it were, over the so-called tricks of fortune and life’s 
unforeseen twists. However, in my opinion, there is nothing 
fortuitous about the fact that Gari Nemchenko became a writer. It 
was quite natural. What’s more, he did not, properly speaking, 
become a writer, for potentially he always was one. Simply, there 
came a time when this fact became obvious to others. From an 
early age—perhaps even before he learnt not only to write but even 
to speak but already could see and hear the world around—he was 
endowed with that acute perception, so essential to a writer, which 
did not blunt but, on the contrary, intensified with the passing of 
time. Otherwise, as a grown man, he would never have seen or 
heard the first thin sheet of ice on a puddle cracking under the 
weight of a tiny sparrow, would not have pondered this with the 
sadness and worldly wisdom of a mature person, and the short but 
fine essay “Just Before Winter” would never have been written. 
“A book is a cubic chunk of steaming hot conscience, and nothing 
more,” Boris Pasternak once noted, imaginatively and precisely, and 
then went on to add: “A book is a living being. [It is in full 
possession of its faculties: its pictures and scenes are what it has 
extracted from the past, remembered and is reluctant to forget.” 
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These words may be applied to absolutely any of Nemchenko’s 
books with one amendment: he extracts material not only from the 
past but also from the present. with the future in mind as well. 
What’s more, memory and conscience are quite inseparable, and the 
writer himself, and his beloved heroes are endowed with these 
faculties to the highest degree. and experience acute pain not only 
when they themselves suffer. but also when they encounter people 
who ought to suffer but are unable to. because they are, as it were, 
deaf and blind to tne life around. And then one realises these 
insensate people are the most unfortunate of all. 

Now I should like to specially mention why | believe Nemchen- 
ko’s book The Red Plymouth Rock Cockerel will be of interest to 
the foreign reader. This book presents the vast expanses of Russia 
stretching between the Kuban and Sibera not only in three 
dimensions. with their steppes. mountains, rivers. taiga and the 
nature of these regions so finely depicted by the author. but also in 
many other dimensions of the non-physical order besides, such as 
the author’s imaginative perception of them. his memory, vision, 
philosophical musings, and kindness. The principal heroes of this 
book are children and wild and domestic animals, a bear, a 
cockerel, a young bull called Stew. a flock of cranes, but the most 
important and constant hero of all is Kindness. You see, one is 
either born kind or has to learn it. Especially now, when we are 
so concerned about our natural environment and so conscious of the 
fact that man is an integral part of nature and that we must all work 
together to ensure that irreparable harm is not done to nature and 
thus to ourselves. Nemchenko’s stories are lessons in kindness. 
That 1s why they will be of interest not only to children but also to 
adults, especially if they were not perhaps so fortunate, as to learn 
about kindness in childhood. 


Boris Vassilevsky 


The Wild Beast 


The bear cub was brought to the boarding school by Stepakov. a 
hunter and the father of first-former Ben. . 

The cub was still very small, and Ben’s father had him on a thin 
leash, but as soon as a crowd gathered round and one of the boys 
stretched his hand out, the cub jerked forward and growled angrily. 

‘From now on he’s going to stick up for me, he 1s!” said Ben. “If 
anyone dares lay a finger on me, he won't half bite them!” 

One of Ben’s chums at once pulled his cap over his nose while 
another gave him a fillip on his head, but the cub did not seem to 
care two hoots. 

‘He can tell you’re only taking the mickey,” explained Ben. “But 
if anyone really tries to...” 

“That'll do, that’ll do,” interrupted his father. “If you make a 
nuisance of yourself somebody’ll really try... And don’t you count 
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on Misha here. Just be friends with the lads—that’s always the 
best!” 

“TI say, uncle, how did you catch a tiger? Do tell us!” one of the 
boys asked. 

Stepakov roared with laughter and said, “Ha! Tigers! Where 
would you find them in our woods?” He bent over the cub huddling 
against his legs and scratched his ear. “This is who’s boss in these 
parts—our largest wild animal!” And the cub stretched his head 
under the hunter's hand and nodded three times as if agreeing. 

“But Ben told us vou caught a tiger. too.” the boy piped up again. 

“Oh, Ben ... tut. tut! said Stepakov. shaking his head. 
“Whenever will you stop bragging? Just vou watch out, Ben!” 

Then he went off. leaving the cub behind at the school. 

For the first few days Misha was kept in the garage. while the 
builders working on the school dug a pit. surfaced it with concrete, 
covered it with pine planks and erected a spacious iron-barred cage 
on top. And this bacame the cub’s new home. 

Once he had grown a little more used to things. they started 
letting him out of the cage to play for a while. and he would chase 
after a tin can being pulled in front of him on a string and tussle 
with the seniors and enjov himself so much that he used to roar 
with delight whenever he managed to get the upper hand. 

He loved rolling about in the grass with a dog named Spot, but 
the only trouble was that Misha and Spot both enjoyed being rolled 
along the ground and tickled with paws or a nose, and as they were 
both lazybones, they would lie down side-by-side with their tummies 
in the air and prod each other in the side as if to say: “It’s your turn 
now!” “No, it’s yours!” 

To make up for it, Misha was terrified of Afonka, a large 
tom-cat, who used to stalk fearlessly up to him, arch his back and 
Start spitting right at his black nose... Misha would sidle further and 
further away and then flop onto his side and scarper. He usually 
climbed the birch next to his cage but Afonka would be hot on his 
trail, hissing and spitting, and trying to scratch him with his claws 
all the way up to the top, and only then would Misha, clinging onto 
the trunk with one paw, lean down and start desperately flapping his 
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other paw until he knocked the cat off... 

Afonka would arch his back, and canter off home to the shed, 
while the cub scrambled down the birch and hid inside his cage. 

This went on for a couple of months, in which time the cub grew 
considerably larger and stronger and learnt how to fight so well that 
the boys no longer had to play up to him, and if anvone ever 
managed to stick out his foot and topple him, he would spring up at 
once and start fighting again and, what’s more, be so quick that his 
opponent found himself flat on the ground before he knew it. 

Afonka was scared of him now and no longer came anywhere 
near. 

And one day Misha bit the finger of Konon, the boarding school’s 
driver. 

You see, in the village Konon was renowned as a hunter who had 
killed more than one bear in his time, and he enjoyed boasting about 
it whenever he got a chance. 

As soon as Misha was let out of his cage, Konon would be there 
like a shot, and grabbing him by the scruff of his neck, would say in 
a menacing tone something like, “Well, brute, ’fraid of me, are you? 
I know you are! You might be a little un but you’ve no doubt heard 
that you and your mates should keep well clear of Victor Konon 
and never cross his path. You’ve heard that, haven’t you?” 

The poor little cub would goggle at him, and try to turn his head 
but could not get away for, you see, he was still too weak to take 
on a grown-up, even someone as puny as Konon. 

This time Konon came up as usual from behind as the cub was 
playing with some boys, grabbed him by the scruff of the neck. and 
pulled his skin so hard that tears sprang to the cub’s eyes, and 
began saying as usual, “What, ’fraid of me, are you, brute? That’s 
right, you ought to be ’fraid of Victor Konon...” 

Konon obviously meant to tap his black nose, but Misha suddenly 
Snapped at him. 

Konon let go and clutched his finger. At that moment Pyotr 
Vassilievich, the headmaster, came up and catching sight of the 
blood, shook his head, and said, “Mmm, our Misha’s. walks will 
soon have to be stopped.” 
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“But he was teasing him!” exclaimed one of the boys. 

“Of course, he was baiting him!” 

“Listen here, lads,” said Pyotr Vassilievich. “Maybe we should 
turn Misha loose? We could take him far out into the forest and 
leave him there. And let him find himself a lair before it’s too late. 
After all, winter's only just round the corner. Maybe we should let 
him go—why keep him here in captivity?” 

But then the bovs standing nearby started shouting so loudly that 
he had to stuff his fingers in his ears to show he could not hear a 
word. 

Misha staved put. but they stopped letting him out of his cage. 

He was well fed. The children on duty used to bring him almost a 
full bucket of scraps from the kitchen three times a day, and many 
of them used to hide a bread crust or a little sugar lump for him in 
their pockets. and so the cub grew fast. One vear later you could no 
longer recognise him. and two years later he had grown into a huge, 
fearsome animal. 

He used to pace up and down his cage all day long and, as it was 
too small for him. he used to take three paces. and then swing onto 
his hind legs and swivel his whole body round. And after taking 
another three paces in the opposite direction. he would do the same 
again... And thus he went to and fro like a huge live pendulum. 

Sometimes he would stand upright on his hind legs in the middle 
of the cage, shaking his huge head and rocking from side to side. It 
looked as though he wanted to start dancing but somehow dared not 
dance more than the first step. At such moments his little brown 
eyes goggled and his mouth kept opening. revealing his wet maw 
with white teeth, and his paws with their long, black curved claws 
would flop loosely at chest-level. 

You could now see how huge Misha was—at least a head taller 
that the lanky district school inspector, Vitali Sergeyevich who 
came to the boarding school to teach history. Only he was terribly 
clumsy, quite harmless-looking and even rather doltish—why, for 
goodness sake, did he stand there open-mouthed and rock from side 
to side? 

And it was only when he quickly and nimbly dropped down onto 
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all fours and rolled over onto his side that you realised this was the 
very same dextrous strong animal, which was so good at scrambling 
up tall cedars, swimming across mountain streams and could 
overtake even the fastest horse... 
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At the time my story begins, the bear had been living at the 
boarding school for nearly three years. 

Well, so how was he getting on? 

According to some, he had a fairly good life. He did not have to 
learn his lessons or sweep the classroom, and, well, it goes without 
Saying, nobody ever called him up to the blackboard. And he was 
never bored because plenty of people were always hovering nearby 
and calling to him. And he was brought handfuls of sweets, which 
he could then enjoy at his leisure. 

As far as sweets were concerned, a very large number really did 
come his way. And it was all because the boarding school was 
located in a township near a large construction site, and although 
the town was quite big by this time, there were not really any places 
to go on excursions to, and so both the kindergarten children and 
the first-formers from other schools used to be brought here and 
told: “Here, in front of you, children, is a bear!..” 

And the children would stand and stare. 

And those with a sweet in their pockets would creep closer and 
poke it through the netting, which had been erected round the cage 
so that the bear could not be thrown anything unsuitable, and could 
not reach you when you were off guard. 

When offered a sweet, he would lie down on his tummy, stretch 
out a paw, draw the sweet towards him and gobble it up, wrapper 
and all. 

Older children and adults with and without children also came to 
see the bear and also gave him sugar lumps and sweets. 

You had a good view of the cage from the classroom of Three 
“A”, and seeing Misha being given yet another titbit, Ben Stepakov 
used to heave a deep sigh. He was very fond of day-dreaming 
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during lessons, and now would lean his cheek on his palm, open his 
mouth and feel it watering like mad! 

As soon as the bell went. he would rush over to the bear and 
start giving the younger children a lecture. 

“Hay, tadpoles you re not doing it right. Can't you see he’s 
hopping mad? Come on. let me show you! Don’t worry! And you, 
too...” 

And he would take all their sweets away, throw one or at most 
two into the cage and pocket the rest. 

“That'll do.” he would say. “vou'll make the bear lose all his 
teeth.” 

Ben really did believe that, sweets or no sweets. the bear had too 
easy a time. for he did nothing all dav long but sit and stare. 

But many other children at the school thought differently on this 
score. 

After all. what was so wonderful about being stared at day in day 
out and hearing anyone who set eyes on you for the first time shout 
to you, “Hey, hey, Misha. look this way!” 

And when you did as you were told, you saw him sticking his 
tongue out at you. 

If you shut your eyes to doze for a minute. someone else was 
bound to call out to you. And before vou had time to turn round, he 
would have pulled a nail or a screwnut or something or other out of 
his pocket and fired it at your nose. 

At the start of the previous winter, the bear had wanted to go to 
Sleep till spring as bears do in forests, but how could he! Not only 
younger children but also fourteen-year-olds used to gather round 
the cage and shout, “Come out, Misha! Where are you?” 

After being chased away, they would be back in a flash. They 
threw stones and various scraps of metal into his plank-lined 
underground den, and then dragged over some wire and started 
poking it down until Misha got out with a roar. 

The Pioneers’ committee had arranged for children to stand watch 
by the cage, and the headmaster, Pyotr Vassilievich, told Fomich 
the caretaker not to let anyone near the bear but it was obviously 
too late, for instead of settling down again and sleeping through the 
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winter, Misha stomped dozily and angnly about his cage for days on 
end. 

Auntie Ulyana the cook, who often brought the bear food herself, 
watched him eagerly gulping down his food, and then shook her 
head and said sadly, “Look at him, dearies, can you call that a 
bear?.. Now when I was living in the taiga, I used to go 
raspberry-picking. [’d stand by a bush and pick bermes. And 
somewhere nearby a twig would snap but I wouldn’t take a blind bit 
of notice because it was probably one of my neighbours. But, well, 
you know, a bear reckons raspberries, if they’re good and ripe, 
sweeter than honey. And if he comes across some good bushes, he 
gets so carried away that he might even come face to face with you. 
And then you scream blue murder and dash off one way and he the 
other. Well, one day I was out searching for a calf and came to 
some tall grass at the edge of the forest... And there he was lying 
right at my feet. I’d been looking for it for ages and was good and 
mad. ‘Shoo,’ I yelled, ‘Quick now! Back to the barn!’ And then I 
booted it in the ribs! Well, it didn’t half roar! You see, it was a 
bear! It jumped up and I thought it was going to knock me off my 
feet. Yes, I saw a lot of them bears then, I did. And what bears 
they were, too. Beautiful, they were. All sleek and clean, and their 
coats were as shiny as silk-That’s freedom for you! The wind blows 
freely through their coats and airs them. And the rain washes 
them... And they can bask in the hot sun and roll about in the fresh 
grass just like all other wild animals... But this one here... No 
different from a pig he is. Swills down all sorts of muck and he’s 
just as filthy as a pig. Only difference is, he ain’t got no snout.” 
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At the end of August the boarders started coming back to school 
from the surrounding villages. 

It had been a very fine summer in the taiga and there were plenty 
of berries and mushrooms around. The boys had romped about to 
their hearts’ content and were full of stories about who had caught 
what sort of fish and who had climbed up what cedar to knock 
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down cones, and it appeared that every one had caught the biggest 
fish and, of course, climbed the tallest cedar... Whereas some had 
nearly been thrashed before they would agree to rake hay or pick 
raspberries, they now enjoyed recalling it and boasted terribly... 
One claimed to have learnt to dive as well as a professional diver, 
and another to swim not only with one arm raised but with both, 
and they all stripped off their shirts and showed off their tans and 
let the others feel their muscles. 

Suddenly someone mentioned the bear. and they all trooped off 
to look at Misha and sav hello to him. 

Yegor Polunin. a third-former. was already standing nearby. 

“Now he'll ask him to nod to us.” the boys began saying. 

“Well, fine!” 

“But perhaps the bear's forgotten Yegor over the summer?” 

Yegor Polunin was one of the chosen few Pyotr Vassilievich 
allowed to feed Misha and clean his cage out. When Yegor went 
behind the netting. the bovs outside stuck to it like flies and called 
to him, “Scratch his ear!” 

And Yegor would stretch his hand towards the iron bars and say 
quietly, “Misha, let me scratch your ear!..” 

The bear would flop onto his side by the bars and lower his huge 
head and, while Yegor was gently rubbing his ear. amicably looked 
askance at the boy with his beady brown eves. 

“Get him to say thank you now!” called the boys. 

“Well, Misha, say thank you!” Yegor would say, nodding first. 

And then the bear would start nodding his head as though bowing 
courteously. 

“Has he recognised you?” the boys asked Yegor. 

“What about getting him to nod?” 

“You reckon he’s got nothing better to do, do you?” Yegor 
jeered. “Just look at him, poor thing.” | 

Misha was sitting on the floor with his back against the railings 
and panting heavily. His red mouth was slightly open and his 
tongue, half stuck out, was shuddering like a dog’s in hot weather. 

During the summer he had moulted heavily, his belly was almost 
bare and his armpits rubbed sore, and although still thick, the fur on 
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his baggy hind legs was knotted with mud. His face was smeared 
with dried scraps of food, as were his thin flanks. He was staring 
dismally at the boys from his small brown eves. 

‘Poor thing, he’s been lonely without us,” said Ben Stepakov. 

“Like heck he has!” smirked Yegor. “He couldn't wait to see 
you—nobody’s taken his sweets away in ages!” 

The children exchanged words among themselves as they peered 
at the bear. 

“He probably hasn’t been bathed all summer.” 

“Of course not, the hose isn’t anywhere.” 

“But what’s he been eating?” 

“Really, what? The canteen’s been closed while we’ve been 
away.” 

‘But Konon brought things over for him from the camp, didn't 
New. 

“T bet he didn’t!” 

“Well, 1f he didn’t, Pyotr Vassilievich would have made him, 
wouldn’t he?” 

But then one little boy said, “Let’s bring him something tasty 
now!” 

And so they all ran off to their dormitories, and one came back 
with a cheese-cake which his mother had baked him for the journey, 
another with a mushroom pie, another with a cake filled with sweet 
bird-cherry jam, and a little girl even brought a small jar of bilberry 
jam along. 

Ben Stepakov’s eyes nearly popped out and he would probably 
have confiscated it all if it had been the younger children who had 
brought them! 

Then Yegor threw everything they had brought for the bear 
through a small hole in the netting, and even the small jar of jam 
flew through without catching on the cage’s bars. True, it toppled 
over inside, but, the children decided the bear would lick it all up 
with his tongue just the same. 

“Go on, Misha, do eat!” urged the boys. 

“Yes, that cheese-cake’s ever so tasty!” 

But the bear just sat in a corner, panting heavily without even 
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glancing either at the cheese-cake or the mushroom pie or the cake 
filled with bird-cherry jam. 

A pool of bilberry jam was oozing out of the jar beside him and it 
probably was very tasty because the children caught whiffs of its 
strong sweet aroma. but Misha completely ignored it. He obviously 
hankered after something quite different. 

Pyotr Vassilievich came up to the children, glanced at the bear 
and said sympathetically. “He's hot.” 

But then Yegor Polunin suddenly called out, “Pyotr Vassilievich! 
Perhaps we should set him free?! We could drive him out to the 
taiga in a van.” 

“Well. I never!” exclaimed the headmaster in surprise. “But I 
recall that when I suggested setting him free before. someone here 
shouted louder than evervone else.” 

“T wasnt big enough to understand then.” admitted Yegor. “And 
I thought he was going to enjov himself here with ‘is ... and be 
happy!” 

‘A wild animal can't be better off anywhere else than at large,” 
said Pyotr Vassilievich. “No matter how hard people try— 
freedom’s always better. But how can we set him free now? He 
won’t be able to feed himself—he’s got used to Auntie Ulyana 
bringing him a bucket. And if he’s set free. he'll simply go into a 
village expecting people to feed him. And as soon as a hunter sets 
eyes on him...” 

“Of course. we’d better finish him off ourselves after a while! No 
doubt about it!” interrupted Konon who had also come up and was 
standing next to Pyotr Vassilievich. wiping some oil off his hands 
with a rag. “We'll lay his skin out in your study. And I'll treat my 
scrofula with his fat—it ain't half getting me down!..” 

“Oh no, you won’t!” objected the children. 

“To kill a bear like him!” 

But Konon pulled his cap down over his nose, propped his elbow 
against the metal netting and started boasting again, “Can’t even 
remember how many bears like this one I’ve knocked off in my 
time! Bang! That’s all it takes! A bear’s nothing for a good hunter. 
He can be scared of me if he likes, but I’m not scared of him! He 
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only has to hear, that Konon’s on his way and he wets his pants...” 

“Is the car ready, Victor Mikhailovich?” Pyotr Vassilievich asked 
sternly. 

“Has been for ages.” 

‘Please wait for me by it,” the headmaster half-requested and 
half-demanded. “And in future will you please not interrupt me 
when I am speaking to the children. Is that clear?” 

Konon muttered something, shrugged his shoulders and set off 
towards the garage. Then Pyotr Vassilievich turned towards the 
school garden and pointed to the small brick house which had been 
built there during the holidays. 

“You see that shed over there?.. Do you know what it 1s? It’s the 
new menagerie. And our Misha’s going to live there with all mod 
cons. We should have it finished in a few days’ time and then we'll 
get Misha installed.” 

“Look!” Ben Stepakov loudly exclaimed. “Misha’s got up and is 
looking at his house, too!” 

The bear was indeed standing and holding onto the bars with his 
front paws. 

‘Misha, Misha!” Yegor called affectionately. ““Have you remem- 
bered me, Misha?” 

And the bear looked at his friend, Yegor, and nodded his large 
head. 

“Yes, he has!” cried the children joyfully. “He has!” 

“Yes, he’s nodding and saying hello to Yegor.” 

“But how are you going to get him in there?” Ben asked Pyotr 
Vassilievich, nodding to the new menagerie. “He’ll break out and 
run off, won’t he?” 

And at once everyone started discussing the various possible 
ways of going about it. 

“You'll soon see for yourselves,” said Pyotr Vassilievich. “We 
and our builders have put our heads together and come up with 
an idea.” 

But at that moment Ben, who as usual was gazing round instead 
of listening, exclaimed loudly, “Look! What a funny old man’s 
coming this way!” 
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And they all turned round and caught sight of a tall thin bearded 
man in a pince-nez, a tall black hat, and a narrow black coat with a 
small velvet collar, and with a long cane in his right hand and a 
large shabby briefcase in his left. 

The strange old man stopped in front of Pyotr Vassilievich, stared 
keenly at him, stuck his neck out and asked in a shrill voice, 
“Umm... if I understand c-correctly. you are the b-boarding school’s 
h-headmaster?”’ 

‘“That’s quite correct.” confirmed Pyotr Vassilievich. 

Then the man transferred his cane to his left hand, raised his hat 
slightly with his mght. and said in the same shrill voice again, 
‘Anton Semvonovich B-Bochkarev-Melekesov. senior researcher of 
the M-Museum of R-Regional Studies.” 

And then Pyotr Vassilievich bowed slightly and inquired, *“What 
can I do for vou?” 

The old man drove his cane into the ground. pushed its knob 
forward as though moving a gear stick. tossed back his beard as 
though addressing someone perched up in the birch next to the cage 
and asked. “I do hope vou have read our advertisement in the 
p-paper about us needing a b-bear for our museum exhibition?” 

“But our bear will smash vour museum to pieces.” replied Pyotr 
Vassilievich in astonishment. 

The old man started sniggering as if teasing someone. and tossed 
back his beard again as though the person he was teasing was 
perched up in the birch. Ben Stepakov even glanced up to check if 
anyone really was up there. 

“Oh, you have made me laugh.” said the strange old man. “Of 
course, before we put the exhibit in the museum, the t-taxidermist 
will have to work on him!..” 

“Oh, so that’s it, 1s it?” drawled Pyotr Vassilievich. ““You want to 
stuff our Misha, do you?” 

And the old man burst out laughing again shrilly, shaking his 
beard, and then raised his index finger and said in a meaningful 
tone, “P-precisely!” 

And the children stood stock-still with their mouths open wide... 
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It was a warm dry autumn with light frosts and mists in the 
mornings and sunny blue skies in the afternoons. but even so the 
cold rains would soon set in or the first snow would fall to melt 
again at once and then it would be really hard getting to the apiary 
at Uzuntsi. And in order to get there you would either have to wait 
for a sledge road from a neighbouring village to be laid or for some 
hunters to cut a path through. 

But for the time being Yegor travelled home every Saturday. 
After lunch he would take an electric train to the tunnel in the taiga 
and then hitch a ride in a bus going to pick up workmen from the 
coal mine, get off at the turning to Bears’ Gully and go the rest of 
the way on foot... 

Climbing up the rock face was easy if you picked your way 
between the crevices, but Yegor had a route of his own. He would 
head straight along an old path through the taiga, and come out high 
up by the tall watch-tower erected by some geodesists long ago. 

He would take off his rucksack, which had grown lighter during 
the week but would soon be stuffed full when his mother packed 
everything into it for the return journey. He would throw it down 
and climb up the wooden ladder to the platform at the top of the 
watch-tower... 

Whereas down below everything was silent and warm and the air 
smelt of rotting leaves and wilting grass, up on the platform you at 
once felt a sharp chill as the biting hilltop wind whipped inside your 
jacket. 

No matter which way you looked from the watch-tower. there 
was forest everywhere. 

Towards autumn the firs and spruces seemed to have grown even 
thicker and greener, forming an impenetrable bristly mass. intersper- 
sed here and there by light-brown islets of birches and russet copses 
of aspen. Directly below the rock face, closer to Uzuntsi. the trees 
were brighter yellow and crimson, intermingled with jagged firs and 
large curly-topped cedars. In autumn the vast taiga was truly 
beautiful, now dazzlingly bright in the sunlight, now cool and dark 
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in the deep blue shade of the clouds. Towards evening a very faint 
mist descended between the hillocks, becoming dark-blue on the 
horizon above, and further and higher still, the snowy mountain 
caps blazed like burnished silver. 

Yes, in autumn the taiga was beautiful, and how many wild 
animals and birds of all kinds lived in it! 

The low-lying marshes beyond Uzuntsi were criss-crossed with 
elk tracks. They came in herds to drink the brackish and rather 
stagnant water at the spring. Here and there among the elks’ tracks 
you could sometimes spot slightly smaller and even very tiny 
hoof-marks belonging to the deer and wild goats which came here, 
bringing wolverenes in their wake. 

If you walked through the firs towards the marshes. vou would 
probably scare away more than one brood of hazel-grouse from 
guelder rose growths and flush out of the grass a strapping 
wood-grouse. which would thrash the dry grass. with its heavy wings, 
and fly away low over the forest's edge. All around the taiga 
squirrels and chipmunks Were dragging fallen cedar cones into tree 
hollows and burrows. and the bears were having their last meals 
before going to sleep for the winter. 

And although the wild animals and birds here perhaps did not 
have such an easy time. but each was completely free and its own 
boss while the bear was the boss of all taiga. 

To think that only thirty or so kilometres away at the boarding 
school near the construction site. one of these “bosses” named 
Misha was sitting in an iron cage with such a sad expression in his 
eyes that your heart cried out for him. and with dirty smears all 
over his face, and anyone who cared to could call him a bad name 
or poke a’ stick at him. 

Never before had Yegor had such thoughts. but now every time 
he entered the taiga he started pondering Misha’s lot. Or perhaps it 
was the beauty all around that caused him to dwell on it? You see, 
beauty made you kinder and you could not help feeling sorry for 
someone who could not see it. 

Oh, how wonderful it would be to bring Misha in a cage to this 
old watch-tower, set him. free and then climb the watch-tower with 
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him— Yegor was sure Misha would climb up it in a trice! And then 
he would show him the taiga all around so that he could have a good 
look for himself and then choose which part he liked best. 

And then Misha would climb down, nod to Yegor for the last 
time, stretch out his shaggy head so that Yegor could scratch him 
behind the ear for the last time and set off whenever he chose. 

And he would walk on and on, tearing sweet bird-cherries off the 
bushes wherever he pleased, and drinking fresh spring water 
wherever he pleased, and rolling in the dry grass in the last autumn 
sunshine again wherever he pleased. 

And so what if Konon or even that sinister old man from the 
museum came across him! 

In his mind’s eye Yegor could clearly see Misha and the old man 
suddenly coming face to face in a clearing. The old man would 
transfer his cane from his right hand to his left. raise his hat slightly 
and say in a shrill voice, “I do hope you realise how badly we need 
you in our exhibition? True, at present, frankly speaking, you're in 
a rather poor shape. Your coat’s b-bare in patches but, well, never 
mind that, we’ll wait until you’ve g-grown a new one. So for the 
time being you c-can run along and enjoy yourself!” 

This had been roughly what the old man had said to Pyotr 
Vassilievich, after looking the bear over: they would have to wait, 
until the bear had grown a new coat of fur, he said, and in the 
meantime Pyotr Vassilievich could make up his mind... 

And Pyotr Vassilievich had said they would think about it. Was 
he really going to give Misha up after all? 

To think that when Pyotr Vassilievich had suggested setting Misha 
free two years ago, he, Yegor, had been the first to shout out: “No! 
Let’s keep him at the school!” 

Yegor had not known then, of course, what sort of life the bear 
was going to have. 

One evening at the beginning of the week the whole school had 
been out working in the garden. Pyotr Vassilievich, Yevgeny 
Konstantinovich, the handiwork instructor and a few other teachers 
had clipped the raspberry canes while the children had walked 
between the rows, gathering up the cut stalks. 
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All of a sudden they had heard the bear roar, first quietly and 
then louder and louder. 

‘Run and have a look, Yegor,” Pyotr Vassilievich had said. 
“Surely someone isn’t teasing him again?” 

Yegor had run over. and as soon as he had turned the corner he 
spotted Konon and some pals of his by the cage. These pals used to 
come to the school almost every evening with bulging pockets, and 
wink and make signs to Konon. showing they wanted to share a 
drink with him. and then Konon used to drive the car into the 
garage, let his friends in and lock himself in with them. 

And a couple of hours later they would emerge, talking loudly, 
and crowd round the door. helping Konon to slide the stiff bolt, and 
then walk over to Misha’s cage each with some scraps. such as a 
rotten tomato. a sausage skin or a bread crust. 

They walk up to the cage and throw these scraps to the bear, and 
taunt him. and as he had most likely worked up an appetite by the 
late evening. he used to get angry and start roaring every time. 

Konons frends were now standing with their faces pressed 
against the wire netting “while Konon pushed a large bowlful of 
water melon rinds through the hole. 

“Well, grizzly, how about some water melon?” asked Konon, 
waving the bowl. “Come on. tell us!” 

“Well, what’s he roaring for?” asked his pals. feigning surprise. 

“Come on then, reach for it!” called Konon. putting the bowl 
down a little way from the cage. 

The bear promptly lay down on his side. shoved his forearm 
through the bars, and scratched the floor near the bowl with his 
black claws but could not quite reach it. Then he nimbly turned 
over onto his other side and tried again with his other paw. 

“He thinks his left one’s longer!” 

“Brainy, ain’t he?” 

‘Now just look at that—he’s tumbled to it that he can’t get at it!” 

But then the bear bared his fangs, growling, the fur on the scruff 
of his neck rose and he suddenly tossed his head back, opening his 
mouth jerkily, as though yawning, and let out a long throaty roar. 
His eyes blazed angrily, his wet teeth shone and his open red mouth 
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shuddered. The hoarse sound was rather like 4a groan. as though the 
bear was choking with rage. 

“Listen to him—yust like a ten-ton lorry going uphil!'” 

“Yes, with a trailer in tow.” 

And Yegor felt so sorry for Misha that he almost burs: :=to tears. 

Slipping past Konon, he grabbed the bowl and tossed che rinds 
outside the netting. 

“What are you doing?” bellowed Konon. “I wanted to give them 
to the beast and he goes and...” 

Yegor put the empty bowl down on the grass and said. “A lot of 
good your scraps are to him!” 

And Konon’s friends exclaimed in amazement, “Oh, it’s like that. 
is it? So, he ought to get steaks from a restaurant, ought he?” 

‘“You’ve got a bit too big for your boots!” said Konon. “What if I 
were to drive over to your Dad’s with your report-book?” 

Losing his temper, too, Yegor retorted, “Go ahead! Don’t vou 
think I show it to him myself at home? I get good marks.” 

‘So what, I can always tell him a thing or two.” 

Then one of Konon’s pals suddenly screwed up an eye and said. 
“Hang on a mo! Why, this is the lad who smashed this light bulb 
here. I couldn’t remember where I’d seen his face before. Yes, he’s 
the one.” 

“IT see, so it was you who did it, was it?” asked Konon, pointing 
to the empty metal socket on the post above the cage. 

At that moment Yegor spotted Pyotr Vassilievich coming round 
the coner and only sighed. 

‘“We’re turning out hoodlums, we are!” said the fellow who had 
recognised Yegor. “Go on, Victor, just you tell the headmaster all 
about how he smashed this here lamp bulb... I saw him taking aim 
and then... Bob’s your uncle!” 

‘The headmaster’s too soft with them!” said Konon. “I'll drive 
over to the apiary and see his dad this week. Pyotr Vassilievich’s 
ordered some honey for the school. And then I'll tell him about his 
son’s doings.” And he shook his head and said. “My, young people 
these days!” 

At the time Konon had really not said anything to Pyotr 
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Vassilievich, but had he told tales about him to his father? Yegor 
knew for a fact that Konon had visited his parents at Uzuntsi and 
had even brought back a present from his mother of a large pie 
stuffed with pike, most likely caught on his dad’s line under the 
snag. 

He hoped Konon had not told tales about him because if there 
was one thing his father was strict about, it was his conduct at the 
school. And how could Yegor explain to his father, that he had 
smashed the light bulb for that very purpose that Konon should not 
come near the bear when he left the garage with his pals in the 
evening and should not tease him with his titbits... 

Yegor Polunin pondered all this as he walked towards the apiary 
in Uzuntsi with his light rucksack on his back containing only his 
report-book and a few other odds and ends. 
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First of all. his mother gave him a good square meal. and then he 
went into the yard Where a large cauldron with a yellow broth was 
bubbling over a blazing fire. The dense hot air over the fire was 
shimmering and smelling pungentls of resin and melted wax. 

Yegor’s father was scooping some empts honeycombs into 
another cauldron nearby. 

“Want a hand, Dad?” asked Yegor. 

A gentle breeze came wafting from the stream down below, the 
fire crackled, and smoke blew over his father. but he only shook his 
head and screwed up his eyes. Then he got some cigarettes out of 
his jacket pocket, lifted a fire-brand off the fire and lit up. 

“We’ve had visitors since you were here last,” said Father, 
puffing away at his cigarette. 

“Auntie Manya and Granddad?” 

“No, other guests,” his father replied with a smile, “some 
specialists from West Germany, that’s who!” 

“Had they lost their way?” asked Yegor in surprise. 

And Father burst out laughing and said, “What do you 
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mean—lost their way? Nope, one of the shops at the factory over 
your way’s got some of their equipment and <omething’s gone 
wrong with it, and so they’ve come to fix it. And the. ‘re fond of 
hunting, too. One of them’s even done some licn-hunting in 
Africa... Well, they wanted to have a look at the taiga and so 
someone brought them over in a jeep.” 

“Did they get anything?” 

“Yes, a grouse each.” 

“And did they like the taiga?” 

“Yes... They liked it all right and our aplary, too. I gave them 
some old mead and Mother treated them to cranberries stewed in 
honey and curds with sour cream and milk fresh from the cow... 
And they said, “Dis Russish bee-garten ist gut!” 

Yegor shook his head and said. “My, from West Germany...” 

But Father was already onto something else: “Oh, by the wav. 
before I forget. You can tell me something... Have the swallows left 
town yet?” 

“TI haven’t been to town.” 

“Your village, I mean. It’s the same thing.” 

“Don’t know,” said Yegor, shrugging his shoulders. 

“You don’t!” said Father derisively. “A person who lives in the 
taiga should notice everything. Look—they’re still here.” 

Some swallows were sitting side-by-side on the eaves of the shed. 
Cold evening shadows were already lying on the ground below, but 
the last fiery rays of the sun setting over the pointed firs were still 
falling on the eaves, and the birds, their little bulging breasts 
showing white and their stiff littke wings gleaming dark-blue, were 
huddled together as though chilled. 

Yegor recalled how the swallows had had a second brood at the 
end of summer. Surprised at the time, his father had said that it 
probably meant they were going to have a warm long autumn. 

‘Are those the young ones?” 

“Yes,” replied Father, “the youngest ones... That’s why I asked 
you if the other swallows flew off or not.” 

“T’ll keep my eye out,” Yegor promised. 

Then as to an equal, Father said to him, “Yes, you do that. See if 
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ours will have any company to fly with. Otherwise Ill catch them 
one night and put them in the hut so that they don’t come to harm! 
Look what little beauties they are!” 

Yegor looked up at the swallows again. 

The cold shadows were creeping closer and closer towards them 
over the shed’s mossy wooden roof. and the sun, as if in a hurry to 
warm them as much as possible before it set, blazed brightly on the 
eaves, and the swallows white breasts now looked pink in the 
sunlight. 

“Yes, they are pretty.” Yegor agreed. 

Father shook his head as though marvelling at what he was about 
to say. 

“People in towns are as blind as bats—thev're so lacking in 
curiosity and so unobservant... Take your Victor Konon—he drove 
over in his car the other day. Well. I asked him if the swallows 
were still here or not... And he said he hadn't noticed. How can 
that be? He's a hunter. after all!” 

Yegor’s mother appeared on the doorstep. followed by his 
grandmother and three-vear-old brother. who at once found 
something on the ground by the step and bent down. and his mother 
straightened his little coat and then his grandmother did the same, 
and they walked towards the fire and stood next to Yegor and his 
father. 

Grandmother, who had evidently overheard what had been said 
about Konon, said peevishly. “He's a hunter for other people’s 
honey and mead!” 

Mother glanced at her reproachfully as if to say that she should 
not talk like that in front of Yegor. 

“But fancy not noticing that!’ Father persisted. 

And Grandmother again grumbled: “He said they’ve decided to 
have your bear stuffed. Have they, Yegor?” 

“As if Pyotr Vassilievich would gave him up!” 

“Isn't it shocking!?” 

“My, they aren’t half crafty,” said Father. “They’re arguing that 
at the boarding school only the children can see him whereas the 
whole town will at the museum.” 
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“Glib. aren't they?” added Mother. 

“That's just 1t—he’s alive at the school whereas he'll be stuffed 
there...” 

Yegor glanced now at his father and now at his mother and 
grandmother, trying to guess whether Konon had told tales about 
him or not. 

He most likely hadn’t, or they wouldn’t have been chatting so 
warmly and kindly with him now. 

His father shook his head again and said in a surprised tone. 
“My, a fine hunter that Victor Konon is, too! The bear skin. he 
says, can go to the museum but he’s going to keep the bear's fat for 
himself and cure his ailments with it. But really, I ask you: what 
good can the bear’s fat do if the bear hasn’t ever seen the inside of 
a forest and if he’s eaten canteen slops all his life? You live in the 
taiga, Yegor, so you can tell me if this fat could be of any use or 
not.” 

“Tt don’t think it could.” 

“There’s no doubt about it—it couldn’t,” corrected Father. 

At this point I think it would be as well to explain why bear’s fat 
is valued so highly. 

What do you think a bear feeds on? 

Cedar cones, berries, roots and grasses, and not just any at 
random but select ones. In fact, he picks all the herbs that go into 
our medicines. So, you see, it works like this: the same medicines 
you and | buy over the chemist’s counter are picked by a bear in 
the taiga without any prescription, and the ones that are measured 
out for us in milligrams on tiny pharmaceutical scales or given in 
drops from a pipette at home—two drops, three times a day or 
whatever—a bear picks off a bush with his large paw and gobbles 
to his heart’s content. 

That’s why a bear’s so strong and healthy. and why he’s the boss 
of the taiga. And when he’s shot by a hunter, his power and natural 
strong health live long in those who use his fat for treatment. And 
he deserves thanks for that! 

But if the healing properties of fat were derived from lollies, 
sweet buns and chocolates, the healthiest men on earth would be a 
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certain first-former I know by the name of Ben who only takes his 
sweet out of his mouth when he is called up to the blackboard... 

Yegor went to bed early that night. 

The walk had tired him out and he had resolved to get up early 
the next morning and go off into the woods at dawn and lure 
hazel-grouse with a whistle. 

He was already dropping off when Mother came and sat down on 
the edge of his bed. leaned over and whispered gently, ‘““Konon said 
you’ve started being naughty. What about it, Yegor? You don’t 
obey your elders. he says. You’ve smashed some light bulb or 
other... He said he sometimes calls by and checks your report and 
you're ever so rude.” 

Why. that Konon—he'd never checked his report! 

Yegor started wriggling and trying to sit up but Mother gently 
pressed him down with her hand and said. “Lie still. Well, Dad’s 
not very bothered—dafter all. Konon had been knocking back the 
mead. vou see. But he’s decided to drive over next week to see for 
himself. Just vou behave vourself in class and be polite and 
respectful to your elders.” 

Yegor started wriggling again but Mother said firmly. “No, go to 
sleep. Good night!” 

Trust Konon! He knew nothing about Yegor but pretended to 
know everything; sometimes he did not see Yegor for weeks on 
end, but he had said he dropped by and checked his report. He 
always said that so Yegor’s father would pour him more mead and 
then give him a bottle and a pot of honev to take home. 

And then Yegor thought gratefully that it was just as well his 
father did not really believe Konon or take his stories about Yegor 
very seriously. He did not think much of Konon for bragging, that 
was a fact. 

Yegor recalled how the winter before Pyotr Vassilievich had 
bought a licence to shoot an elk and had come over to Uzuntsi for a 
week—for almost the whole school holidays—with Konon and 
another hunter. And one evening Father, Pyotr Vassilievich and the 
other hunter had come back from the taiga. but Konon was nowhere 
to be seen. 
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Then all of a sudden he had dashed into the house. shaking all 
over, his eyes ablaze, and shouted, “Come along. quick! I’ve got 
one!” 

Pyotr Vassilievich and the other hunter had started bustling 
about, but Yegor’s father had calmly said, “You could have at least 
brought his ear along. For us to have a look.” 

“Don’t you believe me, then?” 

And Father had merely shrugged his shoulders and said. “Oh. all 
right, let’s go.” 

And Yegor had also put on his skis and run after them. 

They went along the gully and up a gently sloping hill quite 
nearby and then Konon quickened his pace and showed them some 
deep elk tracks, crying, “See what a huge beast it was?” 

“Why ‘was’? Yegor’s father replied in a slightly mocking tone. 

But Konon smirked as if to say, “Just you wait!” 

And so they followed the tracks—Konon running ahead all the 
time, and then turning round and shouting smugly, “Well, now 
you'll see why I said ‘was’... Look!” 

And in the snow Yegor saw a large bloody red spot and some 
smaller red splashes and drops in the tracks further away. 

“Can you believe it?” Pyotr Vassilievich exclaimed in surprise. 
“He really did get him!” 

And Konon started boasting again, “Well, what did you think?” 

“But why didn’t you go after him then?” Father asked. “There's 
no sign of your tracks further on.” 

“Why, did you expect me to drag him all the way back myself?” 
Konon bridled up. “I ran straight back for help.” 

And Father grinned ironically and asked, “So where did you 
shoot him from?” 

‘From that dry birch over there,” Konon pointed. “And the elk 
was standing over here by this guelder rose.” - 

“T see,” Yegor’s father laughed, ‘as you couldn’t possibly miss, 
you should’ve hit him.” 

“What do you mean?” Konon asked in a hurt tone. 

“I mean, you didn’t let the animal finish its supper,’ Yegor’s 
father replied. “It was standing by this bush here, munching berries 
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and had just taken a mouthful when you went bang-bang!.. Well, 
and so the animal thought, there was no point hanging about as you 
had a gun and might well fire at him again. So it decided it was best 
to beat it and spat out the berries and ran off!” 

“Oh, come off it!” 

Then Father took off his mitten. scraped the red clots into his 
palm and lifted it for everyone to see. Yegor also leaned over his 
father’s palm and saw some chewed berries, red pulp, seeds, skin 
and all. 

How they had laughed! 

Later that evening. when Konon became mellow with mead and 
stopped taking umbrage at the jokes. he said. “Of course, I was in a 
hurry and didn't aim properly... Just imagine what a shock I got 
when I saw the brute standing there!” 

And then Yegor’s father leaned over to him and asked quietly, 
“But what if it had been a bear?” 

“Yes. what if it had?” Yegor wondered as he dropped off to 
Sleep. 

And in his dream he saw Misha roaming freely through the taiga 
and coming face to face with Konon in a clearing. Konon picks him 
up by the scruff of his neck and savs calmly to him. “Well, scared 
of me, brute, are you?.. Well. vou ought to be. vou all ought to be 
scared of Victor Konon!” 
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Early one morning three young fitters in green tarpaulin jackets 
with emblems on their sleeves arrived at the boarding school. The 
emblem was of a small black blast-furnace in a yellow circle with a 
jib and a large hook like a question mark over it. 

One of the fitters backed towards the cage, beckoning with both 
hands to the truck, which was moving slowly along the narrow 
passageway between a pile of concrete slabs and a long fibreglass 
boat, which had been brought back from the river-bank for the 
winter. Then the truck turned round, reversed towards the cage and 
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stopped. And the two other men opened the tack ard threw down a 
large coil of thick steel rope, a couple of lengths of zhinner rope and 
several coils of tow-rope, a wide fitters’ belt. some metal rods. 
hooks and, finally, a pile of new tarpaulin mittens tied together with 
string. 

“What are you going to do?” Ben Stepakov asked one of the men. 

“Why, don’t you know?” the latter replied in a surprised tone. 
‘“We’re going to move your Misha into his new home.” 

“But how are you going to do it?” 

“You'll see for yourself soon.” 

“No, do you really mean it?” 

But then the bell went, and the children reluctantly traipsed back 
into their classrooms. 

At break-time they rushed back to Misha’s cage and found the 
fitters sitting on the coils of rope and smoking, and the steel rope 
tautly stretched between the cage and the new menagerie. 

Ben was already standing by the rope with his hands in his 
pockets, and when the children ran up, he said casually, “I know 
how they’re going to move him.” 

The children crowded round him and started asking, “Oh, do tell 
us, Ben!” 

“Why, have you been here all the time?” 

“He went out half-way through the lesson.” 

“Yes, he started jingling a razor blade on purpose so that Lilia 
Ivanovna would send him out.” 

“Come on then, do tell us!” 

Ben kept them on tenterhooks for a while longer and then spat on 
the rope and said casually again, as if there was nothing special to 
tell, “Well, how do you think?.. They’ll simply put the belt on him. 
that’s how.” 

“On the bear?” 

“Oh, come off it, Ben!” 

But Ben went on calmly, “They’ll attach the belt to that small 
tow-rope with the ring on the end of it and then fix it to this steel 
rope.” 

“So he’ll be just like a dog on a chain?” 
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“It’s only so that he doesn’t escape if something goes wrong,” 
Ben explained. “And they’re also going to tie a rope to the 
belt—you see, there’re rings on the belt specially for it. And then 
they'll pull him by the rope.” 

“But how’ll they get the belt on the bear, Ben?” 

“You don’t have to worry about that—we’ll manage somehow,” 
promised Ben. 

He was obviously going to jingle a razor blade at the next lesson, 
too. 

The third form was having a history lesson, and Vitali 
Sergeyevich said he was going to do all the talking himself and not 
ask any of them to the blackboard. but the children still listened 
inattentively and kept glancing out the window overlooking the new 
menagerie to see if Misha was already being led. 

Yegor Polunin’s seat was a long way from the window. and so he 
kept looking at his friends. Oleg and Volodya. He could always tell 
by their expressions if anything interesting was going on in the yard. 
But Oleg looked bored and Volodya even rather upset. and Yegor 
decided he was upset and annoyed because he had no news to 
report to everyone who. like Yegor. were looking expectantly at 
him. 

There was, in fact. no news. Obviously. they hadn't managed to 
get the belt on the bear. 

Indeed, how could they? 

Yegor even envied Ben. because he was most likely standing by 
the fitters and watching what they were doing. 

Perhaps he should jingle a razor blade. too? Or ask permission to 
go out? 

Yegor recalled how his mother, leaning over him, had said, “Your 
father’s decided to drive over next week.” True, his father had not 
come over yet because he was too busy getting the bees ready for 
winter, but he was bound to appear as soon as he had finished. 

But that was not really the reason either: Yegor simply could not 
imagine himself sitting at his desk and jingling a razor blade with an 
inane grin on his face—one needed to have a screw loose in his 
head to do that! 
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At break-time the children crowded round the cage again. 

Now they could all see a fitter standing over the hole in the roof 
and dangling the open belt on two thin cords. He “would choose a 
moment when Misha stopped pacing up and down and lower the 
belt onto his back while the other two standing behind the wire 
netting on either side of the cage would try to fasten the belt on 
with the help of some long hooks. 

Did they really expect Misha to stand still? He would stand up at 
once, the belt would slip off him, and then he would again go on 
pacing up and down the cage. 

Pyotr Vassilievich threw a large paper ball to Misha. and he 
started sniffing it loudly and rolling it with his sharp-clawed paw, 
trying to open it. And then the fitter on top again tried to slip the 
belt gently on. It landed on Misha’s back and the other two poked 
their hooks through the cage. 

Nearby Konon squatted down with his hands on his knees, craned 
his neck and called out instructions: “That’s it!... Buckle slightly to 
the left, right. Now the other end. Blast!” 

One of the fitters turned round and said to him, “Look here, 
mate, we have our eyes checked every year.” 

“Oh,” said Konon in rather a surprised tone. 

“What dids you say?” asked another fitter. 

“T said ‘oh’,” replied Konon. 

“My, he doesn’t half come out with some clever things! Get out 
your note-book, Vanya, and jot that down so we don’t forget.” 

And the children burst out laughing. 

Of course, fitters who do assembly work on tall buildings are 
highly skilled men. Yegor’s uncle, who was a fitter, and what’s 
more, a team leader, used to say that assembly men were checked 
over almost as thoroughly as astronauts. They were strapped into a 
special chair, and a button was pressed which made the chair swivel 
round faster and faster. 

Then the chair was stopped and a doctor would tell the fitter to 
walk towards him and he had to walk quickly up to him, and in a 
straight line. 

Yes, fitters certainly were tough nuts, so what could Konon with 
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his scrofula teach them? 

Pyotr Vassilievich threw another paper ball to the bear. 

“Why are you throwing him an empty bit of paper, Pyotr 
Vassilievich?” one of the children asked. 

“Yes, maybe you should wrap a sugar lump in it?” 

“That'll do, lads. we ll manage without your help,” replied Pyotr 
Vassilievich. “We mustnt feed Misha yet!” 

And the latter stopped again and sniffed the paper ball, and the 
fitter on top started quietly lowering his belt. 

Then one of the others down below called, “I think we’ve got 
him!” 

Pyotr Vassilievich started helping them with another hook and 
things seemed to be going smoothly. but then the bell rang. 

“Come on. children. off vou go to classes.” Pyotr Vassilievich 
said, “And don't forget Auntie Ulvana’s got plenty of work to do in 
the kitchen and Ben Stepakov might not manage all the washing-up 
on his own!” 

So that was why Ben was nowhere in sight: Pyotr Vassilievich 
had sent him off to wash up all the crockery and pans in the 
kitchen! So much for jingling razor blades! 

Oh, the next lesson dragged on and on. 

Of course, they had probably done everything by now, and the 
ropes had already been attached to the bear. and here they had to 
sit listening to stuff about stamens and pistils! 

However. when the children rushed over to the cage at the next 
break-time they saw Misha walking about it and the belt hanging, 
fastened, just under the roof. The fitters were sitting on the coils of 
rope, smoking and looking rather upset. 

“Oh well, never mind,” one of them was saying. “After all, if 
we've built a blast-furnace, we can surely sling a bear? We’ll sling 
him all right!” 

And then at last the morning lessons were over, and the bear 
was already wearing the belt and looked fine in it. 

The wide belt was tightly fastened round him and a chain, just the 
kind fitters wore, was slung across his back. This was a 
precautionary measure, Pyotr Vassilievich explained, to prevent 
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Misha pulling the belt off his hind quarters. 

The children plied him with questions: 

“But what if he pulls it off over his front?” 

“He won't be able to. They'll pull it back with the ropes.” 

“That’s right—if they pull forward with some of the ropes and 
back with the others, it should stay in place.” 

At that point the bear rose on his hind legs and holding onto the 
chain with one paw, started walking to and fro—the image of a 
fitter! 

“What a scream!” roared Konon. “Just tmagine him running off 
now in this belt and chain! In the taiga he’d be voted President right 
away!” 

The fitters laughed too. 

“No, he’d be put in charge of procurements and become a big 
expert on cedar cones.” 

“Of course, he could climb to the top of a cedar, fasten himself 
on with the chain and quietly gather the cones without even 
worrying about safety precautions!” 

“Maybe you should sign him on at you construction job?” Pyotr 
Vassilievich asked. “He’s an excellent climber.” 

“And he’s strong, too—so It won’t matter how thick his head is!” 
yelled Konon, laughing so much he almost fell down by the cage. 

And then the tow-rope was attached to the bear’s belt and the 
ropes were tied to it and several bars of the cage sawn through and 
lifted so that Misha could walk out. 

“Well, come on then, Misha,” said Pyotr Vassilievich. “Your new 
living quarters are lovely and roomy—and there’s a warm den. 
Come on, Misha, get a move on! Right, lads!” 

They all started pulling on the ropes and urging Misha on, but he 
would not budge. 

“Come on, heave!” 

The three fitters, Pyotr Vassilievich and Konon pulled harder, and 
then Yevgeny Konstantinovich began pulling at Pyotr Vassilievich, 
and Fomich the caretaker at Konon, and they heaved and 
heaved—yust like in the tale about the turnip which nobody could 
pull up. 
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“Come on, heave!” 

Misha started growling and digging his huge black claws into the 
floor and twisting his neck—he just refused to get up. 

But what could he do: after all. there was only him against a 
crowd of people tugging on the rope. 

“Come on, Misha. come on!” 

And Misha, still trying to resist with one paw and then the other, 
started walking out. 

“Keep pulling! Don't let him take his bearings!” ordered Pyotr 
Vassilievich. 

They all pulled again. and Misha first slid and crawled along the 
damp ground and then started bounding along faster and faster. 

The fitters hurried ahead of the bear. while those directly behind 
Misha ran after. pulling back his belt with the ropes. and Konon 
darted after the bear and raised his leg as if trying to kick Misha. 

“Get on with vou. brute!” 

Then all of a sudden Misha stood stock-still and the people 
behind almost flew into him. and he shook his head and let out a 
mighty roar! 

Then he stood up and started walking back to the cage. 

Now the fitters dug their heels in. and Pvotr Vassilievich leaned 
back and almost fell flat on his back. and Konon and Yevgeny 
Konstantinovich and Fomich the caretaker pulled hard, but Misha 
kept walking. emitting short guttural growls and pulling them all 
after him. 

“Move away, children,” Pyotr Vassilievich called. “Move away, 
lads, quick!” 

But crowds of children from the school and elsewhere were now 
standing on the concrete slabs and upturned boat, and some had 
even climbed the cage, and others were up the birch nearby. One 
was even attempting to scale the concrete post slightly farther 
away. Of course, you could get a good view from up there because 
it was ever so high and, as it had not yet been connected to the 
electricity mains, you could hold onto its bracket. The only problem 
was that it was not so easy to climb it. After getting about nine feet 
off the ground and curling his legs round it so as not to slide down, 
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the boy hung on for a while and then slipped down again. 

And there was a large crowd of adults, too. for they had heard 
that the bear at the school was being moved into the new menagerie 
and had come to watch. 

Some rushed over to help Pyotr Vassilievich and the fitters, while 
others started shooing the children away, telling them to get back 
because anything might happen, and yet others just stood gaping 
like the children and climbed up higher to get a better view. 

Meanwhile they had managed to stop Misha for, after all, he was 
only a bear and not a tractor. What a lot of people were now pulling 
on the ropes! And it really was like in the story about the turnip 
except there was no dog, cat or mouse pulling. 

“Easy does it now, don’t pull too hard!” commanded Pyotr 
Vassilievich. “Watch out over there! See the belt’s in place!” 

Misha jibbed but kept moving slowly towards his new home. 
And the children urged him on from behind: 

“Go on, Misha, it’s lovely in there!” 

“You'll like your new home, sure thing!” 

Yegor thought he heard Ben Stepakov shouting and glanced 
round, wondering if Ben had escaped from the kitchen, but instead 
spotted the sinister old man from the museum standing not far 
away, craning his neck and urging in a thin voice, “Go on, Misha!” 

The old man’s hat was askew and his eyes were glinting excitedly 
behind his pince-nez. 

He had probably come back to see if Pyotr Vassilievich had 
changed his mind. 

Then Misha started jibbing again and dug his claws into the 
ground, leaving behind a trench so deep that you could plant 
potatoes in it. 

The ropes were slackened, and suddenly he swung round nimbly, 
stood up on his hind legs, glanced back at his old cage and started 
whimpering ever so plaintively. 

“Poor beast,” Yegor thought, “after all, he doesn’t know where 
he’s being taken, that’s why he’s being so stubborn.” 

“Mind he doesn’t undo the belt!” one of the fitters yelled. 

“Yes, the end of the strap’s come out of the buckle.” 
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“Stop, lads, we’d better fix it or else he won’t half give us hell!” 

“Victor!” Pyotr Vassilievich called to Konon. “Take a hook and 
fix it!” 

The bear was still standing on his hind legs and leaning towards 
the cage. 

Konon picked up a long metal hook and started walking slowly 
towards Misha. 

“Why are you so slow!” yelled Pyotr Vassilievich. “Get a move 
on, man!” 

“He might break free.” Konon muttered. 

“Break free! Ten men are holding onto him!” 

Konon took another small step forward and poked the rod 
towards the bear. His hand was shaking hard. 

“What are vou tickling him for?” shouted the fitter who had been 
standing on the roof. “Do it properly. don't just tickle him!” 

But Konon had already fastened the hook to the edge of the strap 
and was now trving to poke it through the buckle. 

Misha stared now at Konon. now at the belt across his belly, and 
suddenly roared, and thrust both paws forward as if trying to hug 
Konon. 

Konon was at least five feet away. but he lunged back, and the 
bear stretched out his paws and roared again. and Konon staggered 
back, hurriedly jerking the hook and then giving it a hard tug. And 
all of a sudden the children saw the fitters. Pvotr Vassilievich, the 
caretaker and all the others who were helping to hold the bear back, 
falling flat on their backs into a heap. and the bear standing without 
a belt round his belly and staring at Konon. 

It became uncannily quiet all around. quieter than at the quietest 
lesson. 

The bear let out a short roar, and Konon quickly hurled the tron 
rod down. 

The bear roared again, and Konon turned round rather awkward- 
ly, hunched his back and began walking away, first slowly and then 
faster and faster, and Misha dropped down on all fours and romped 
after him. 

Konon broke into a run, leapt onto the concrete post, and started 
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climbing up, gripping with his arms and legs so skilfully as if he had 
been doing this exercise all his life. 

Within seconds he had climbed to the very top and clutched onto 
the bracket. 

The bear dropped down onto all fours, stood for a while with his 
head thrown back, and then flopped down and started scratching 
himself. 

And then bedlam broke out. 

The adults started chasing the children further away, but, of 
course, who wanted to move away when Misha was sitting in the 
yard and nobody knew what was going to happen next! 

More and more little boys appeared and there was a crowd of 
adults as big as one that gathers for a football match. 

There was a lot of hustle and bustle, and it was suggested that 
someone ought to run and fetch the militia, and a rumour went 
round that Pyotr Vassilievich had sent someone off to get a gun, 
and there were also yells of: “Go on, run off to the taiga, Misha! 
What are you sitting there for, silly?” 

And at the top of the post Konon pleaded in a feeble voice. 
“Don’t let him get near the post.” 

Down below someone replied, ““What are you sitting up there for? 
Come on down!” 

But Konon whined in the same tearful voice, “I can’t!” 

“Oh, he won’t touch you—after all, it was you who set him 
free.” 

But the bear went on scratching himself and glancing round. How 
strange it was that he had always paced up and down and had never 
sat .still for a moment in the cage, and now that he was free he had 
gone and sat down. 

“Hey, Bruin, why don’t you hop it to the taiga before you get 
arrested!” 

Yegor saw two militiamen with their hands on their holstens: 
forcing their way through the crowd towards Pyotr Vassilievich. 

And someone said, “Of course, he should be shot before he does 
do any harm!” 

Then Yegor started elbowing his way towards Pyotr Vassilievich. 
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The sinister old man from the museum was now standing next to 
the headmaster. 

“Listen here, listen here!” he was saying in a high-pitched voice, 
trying to grab hold of one of Pyotr Vassilievich’s buttons. 

And Pyotr Vassilievich was practically shouting, “Don’t you 
understand, I’ve no time! You really must understand!” 

All of a sudden Yegor heard someone nearby pronounce with a 
foreign accent, “Are you ze honourable headmaster of zis school?” 

Pyotr Vassilievich was being addressed by a short fair-haired man 
in a corduroy jacket and dark glasses. Beside him stood another 
stranger—a ruddy-faced fat man with a bald head and hardly any 
eye-brows. which caused his round face to look like a pancake. The 
latter was smiling and bowing slightly to Pyotr Vassilievich. 

“Allow mee to present vou ze West German spezialist Herr Willie 
Funk.” said the man in dark glasses. 

“How do vou do.” said Pyotr Vassilievich. frowning slightly. 
“True. this isn’t a very opportune moment.” 

The man in dark glasses started saying something in German to 
the ruddy-faced fat man. who then said something back, burst out 
laughing, waved his arms about. slapped Pyotr Vassilievich jovially 
on the shoulder, pointed at the bear and suddenly raised his arms 
quickly as if holding a gun. 

“Herr Willie Funk very well understands your great troubles with 
zis terrible beast,” said the man in dark glasses. “But he will help 
you like a friend. Herr Willie Funk is a vell-Known metallurgical 
spezialist and also a famous hunter! In Afmca he shoots many 
lions.” 

“So that’s who it is,” thought Yegor. “It's the Germans who 
visited Dad at the apiary and said. ‘Russish bee-garten ist gut!” 

“Don’t worry, we'll manage somehow,” replied Pyotr Vas- 
silievich. 

The man in dark glasses said something in German and the fat 
man began babbling something very fast, and smiling. 

“Herr Willie Funk respects your ... um, ... was ist das ... 
modesty! But he has a code of honour and always helps in 
difficulties... Now he will save all zis unhappy children and people 
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from zis wild Siberian beast!” 

Pyotr Vassilievich opened his mouth to say something. but the fat 
man slapped him on the shoulder again, and someone handed him a 
gun with two long black barrels, and a nickel-plated lock. 

“Herr Willie Funk asks you to wait ein minute...” said the man in 
dark glasses. “Our ozer friend brings camera for photo... It will be 
printed in papers all over ze vorld: German specialist saves Siberian 
people from zis barbarian wild bear which comes to Russish town in 
ze day... Herr Willie Funk will put its skin in his study.” 

“But he hasn’t come into the town, wait!” implored Pyotr 
Vassilievich. “I simply don’t understand. Save the children from it 
indeed! Why, someone ought to stand guard by Misha with a gun so 
they don’t...” 

‘What's zat you say?” asked the man in dark glasses. “Please will 
you repeat ze end!” 

“It doesn’t need translating!” replied Pyotr Vassilievich, waving 
his hand. “We have a very different problem, wait...” 

“You have no right!” Yegor heard someone say in a shrill voice. 
“This b-bear b-belongs to the M-useum of Regional Studies! This 
g-gentleman has g-got to g-give us its skin!” 

The sinister old man had his briefcase under his arm, and was 
holding onto the button of the man in dark glasses with one hand 
and pointing to the fat man with his cane handle. 

The man in dark glasses started saying something in German, and 
the fat man burst out laughing and slapped the sinister old man on 
the shoulder. | 

“Herr Willie Funk will give you a photo for your museum!” 

“Oh no, he won't,” the old man screeched, “I'll send Herr Funk a 
photograph of our exhibition! And he can hang that in his study!” 

“Ein minute,” said the man in dark glasses. “Herr Willie Funk 
will shoot now.” 

Yegor glanced at the fat man, clutching onto the black 
double-barrelled shotgun and looking very attentively at Misha, and 
spotted an unkind glint in his eyes. 

And then in a flash the fat man brought the gun up to his 
Shoulder, and the sinister old man from the museum quickly poked 
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his cane under his arm and pressed his palms to his ears. 

But, the fat man was only taking aim, it seemed. 

Yegor imagined how he would shoulder his gun, press both 
triggers at once, fire two shots. and Misha would roar and fall flat, 
splashing blood onto the brown autumn grass... Poor old Misha! 

Without realizing what he was doing, Yegor rushed towards 
Misha, who looked up. stretched his head towards him and grunted 
very quietly and amicably. 

“Misha. dear old Misha. run away. Misha!” Yegor begged him 
fervently. “What are you sitting here for. off with you! Run up the 
hill to the woods. and nobody will catch you then!” 

“Yegor! Polunin!” shouted Pyotr Vassilievich. “Come back here!” 

But Yegor went on pulling Misha’s ears. one after the other, 
trying to make him get up. and pleaded. “Run away! Run away or 
they ll shoot vou! Go on! Look! The taiga’s over there. Misha!” 

The bear grunted again. stuck out his long pink tongue, licked 
Yegor’s nose and cheek. and then looked up at the hill covered with 
bare birches and patches of firs as 1f he understood what Yegor was 
talking about. And then he gazed sadly at Yegor. 

All of a sudden someone grabbed Yegor by the collar and dragged 
him quickly away from the bear. 

“Have you lost your senses. lad” someone demanded hoarsely. 

Yegor turned round and saw a militiaman. He was still holding 
onto his collar with one hand. which was shaking hard, and his 
brow was covered with shiny beads of perspiration. 

“What were you about. lad? Dont you understand?..” 

“But he’s going to shoot him!” 

“Oh no, he’s not, don't you worry. lad.” said the militiaman, 
forcing a smile. 

Yegor saw Auntie Ulyana the cook stalk up to the fat man, 
looking the way she did when she was really furious with the 
children. 

She reached for the shotgun and jerked it out of his hands. 

“That’s enough of your hanky-panky, danke shern!” she said 
loudly, wagged her finger menacingly at the fat man. “How dare 
you make a racket and frighten the kiddies! Fancy you reckon 
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you've found yourself a wild animal, do you! Well. you can go and 
look for one in the taiga and then you can use your gun if you’re 
quick enough. We’ve fed him and looked after him but vou reckon 
you'll pocket his skin!” 

The man in dark glasses started explaining things to the fat man, 
and the latter blinked in an offended manner, and his red face 
became redder still. 

Then Auntie Ulyana nimbly broke the gun in two, took both 
cartridges out of the barrels, popped them into her apron pocket, 
clicked the lock again and handed the shotgun to her second-former 
granddaughter standing nearby, saying, “Here, Klasha, go and put it 
down carefully in my storeroom. We’ll give it them back later.” 

“Ulyana Semyonovna!” exclaimed Pyotr Vassilievich, “What do 
you think you’re doing!” 

“What else?” said Auntie Ulyana. “This fatty here looks daft 
enough to really start shooting...” 

“Wat’s zat you say?” asked the man in dark glasses. 

“You don’t need to translate that either,” said Pyotr Vassilievich 
with a smile. 

Auntie Ulyana tugged at his sleeve and asked. “Shall I bring 
Misha’s dinner then?” 

“Yes, go ahead, Ulyana Semyonovna.” 

The milittaman who had dragged Yegor away from the bear, went 
up to the man in dark glasses, saluted, said slowly and distinctly, 
“Tell your foreign specialist here that hunting within the green belt 
of towns and other populated areas ts strictly forbidden!” 

The man in dark glasses started interpreting, but the fat man 
tucked his double chin tnto his chest and flushed an even deeper 
shade of crimson. It was really amazing how crimson a person could 


become. 
“Oh, I can’t hold on any more! I'll drop!” Konon._ started 


shrieking on his post, and everyone looked up. “Help me get down! 


Get me down!” 
And then people down below started giving advice: “Well, climb 


down then.” 
“Why, haven’t you got hands, man?” 
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“Pyotr Vassilievich!” whined Konon. “Pyotr Vassilievich! I’m 
going to hand in my notice, I am!” 

“Trying to scare me. too, are you?” rapped the headmaster 
angrily, “Do you expect us to drop everything and come and get 
you down? Just you wait. Ill give you what-for, too!” 

Then Yegor saw Auntie Ulyana coming round the corner of the 
school building with the bucket she usually carried food for Misha 
in. 

“T saved this vesterday.” she said. going past Pyotr Vassilievich. 
“It’s just what he loves most.” 

“Give me the bucket. Ulyana Semvonovna!” 

But Auntie Ulvana brushed Pyotr Vassilievich aside with her free 
hand, and muttered. “I don’t reckon he knows me any worse than 
you—after all. who feeds him?” 

Then she walked slowly up to the bear. and it again grew very 
quiet all around. 

From a long wav off she started talking soothingly to Misha: 
“Poor little thing. you haven't had a bite to eat or a drop to drink 
since yesterday... Well. never mind. come along now and I’ll give 
you a jolly good feed! Poor thing. vou belong in the forest, but 
they ve turned you into a farmvard pig!” 

She took the bucket up to Misha. who was already stretching his 
head towards it. 

“Come on then, my pet! You can have your meal in your new 
home—yes, it'll be like a house-warming party!” 

She walked towards the menagenie. talking in kindly tones all the 
way, and Misha trotted after her. trying to stick his nose into the 
bucket but she kept changing hands and he then crossed over to the 
other side, behaving more like a calf than a wild animal. 

So they reached the new menagerie, and the bear stopped for a 
moment as if to let Auntie Ulyana go in first, and then dived in 
after her. “Why, you'll knock me off my feet,” she shouted angrily. 
“Can’t you wait another second?” 

Then she put the bucket down in the menagerie and walked 
Straight out, clicking the door shut behind her. And then everyone 
Started cheering and they swarmed towards the menagerie. 
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“Look how he’s gobbling down the slops'~ 

“What do you expect, he’s famished.~ 

‘“‘He’s really guzzling it!” 

Watching from a little way off, Yegor felt sorry for the bear 
because he had been enticed with bucket of slops and. what’s 
more, had come running at once. OhMisha, fancy the boss of the 
taiga stooping so low! 

But perhaps Misha did not even realise that a totally different, 
free life existed nearby, in the boundless taiga? There nobody would 
worry about feeding you, nobody would bring you little bread crusts 
soaked in barley soup; nobody would offer you a home-made pie or 
toffee down. But to make up for it, you would not be living behind 
iron bars and could go wherever you liked and gorge yourself on 
cedar nuts, which grew in places people could not reach to and so 
ripened fully. Or you could simply stand still for a while by a 
waterfall in a crystal-clear mountain river and watch strong majestic 
ereylings flashing over the foamy spray like swift silver arrows. 

And how would Misha feel when he suddenly heard an elk 
trumpeting fearlessly in the taiga, the sound reverberating among 
trees crisp with the first frost? Or when his leathery black nose 
scented a fellow bear hurrying towards him? 

Misha did not know what it was like to be free. Only every now 
and then, as he was pacing up and down his cage, roaring sadly, did 
he become aware of very faint smells that recalled something close 
to his heart. Hearing far-off sounds, he felt something mysterious 
tormenting him, and something unknown calling to him, but where 
and why he simply could not understand and, most likely, never 
would. And, it appeared, the blame for this lay with the little boys 
at the school, who had not wanted to part with their live toy when 
there was still time. 

Everyone around was now either laughing or shaking his head as 
they relived what had just happened. 

And then all of a sudden a plaintive cry came from up above, 
“Ulyana Semyonovna! Auntie Ulyana-a!” It was Konon calling 
down from the post. “Please tell them to get me off!” 

And down below a joker asked, “Off your job, you mean?” 
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“Off the post!” Konon called back feebly. 

And Pyotr Vassilievich roared with laughter, and said, “See, 
Ulyana Semyonovna, he’s addressing you as the person in charge 
here! Thank you for helping us.” 

But Konon kept calling. “Auntie Ulyana... Auntie Ulyana...” 

“Yevgeny Konstantinovich.” Pyotr Vassilievich called. ‘Please 
phone the electricians and tell them to send over a lorry with a 
ladder—you know. the one they used to hang up our May Day 
illuminations. Tell them someone's climbed up the post in fright and 
is clinging on so hard. he can't get down.” 

And so off Yevgeny Konstantinovich went to the teachers’ room. 

I’m not going to describe how the lorry with the sliding ladder 
rolled up and how two hefty electricians pulled Konon,. the famous 
hunter and terror of all Siberian bears. off the post. 

You see. my story was about something entirely different—about 
Misha the bear which grew up at a boarding school near a large 
construction site instead of living freely in the forest. and about his 
faithful fends. about Yegor Polunin and the understanding that 
came to him for the first ume that warm autumn. and about how 
Misha was given a new home and was not too keen on moving into 
oo 
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Just Before Winter 


One October day I went into the municipal park, sat down on a 
bench and kept perfectly still. 

It was sunny but slightly frosty, and the silence tremulously 
hovering among the stark trees was shy and flimsy. 

The air smelled of chilly mould and of something indefinably 
autumnal, such as damp or mushrooms that had already been nipped 
by hoar-frost. 

I was joyfully inhaling these scents, which were again luring me 
somewhere far out of town, when all of a sudden I saw a ruffled 
little sparrow fly down onto the clear thin sheet of ice covering a 
puddle on the asphalt path. And the thin ice at once cracked and I 
caught this very faint tinkling sound. The tiny sparrow began 
hopping and sliding along the white veins, which were slowly 
sagging under its feet, then wildly flapped its wings and flew up 
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sideways, and dark water started swelling up in the spot where it 
had perched a moment ago. 

And somehow I suddenly felt amused and just a little sad and I 
started thinking of the sort of winter Siberia might once again be 
expecting; of the heavy tractors roaring across the ice-bound river; 
of the noisy bulldozers working round the clock to clean a road in 
the snowdrifts between tiny taiga villages, and of the roadsides once 
again piled so high with mounds of snow that you could see nothing 
beyond them even from the cabin of a large lorry. Once again we 
would hear the story of how a huge elk kept running ahead of a 
truck because it could not leap out of its way and how the poor 
driver was at his wits’ end because he did not want to keep chasing 
the wretched animal ahead but did not have time to wait until it had 
rested properly and summoned its strength again. 

Once again the Ivnxes would be starving in the taiga—yust try 
hunting over five or more metres of fresh soft snow! And so they 
would crawl out onto the ski-tracks on their bellies. walk along the 
nocturnal roads into the towns. and scour about the backyards of 
canteens. sniffing the appetizing warm aromas. Once again they 
would be spotted by some little bovs and a little dare-devil would 
once again throw a coat over the head of a wild animal. which it 
was so dangerous to meet in the taiga. and once again the local 
newspaper's headline would read: “Lvnx in the centre of town”. 

And there would be long snowstorms. and snowdrifts as high as 
the first-floor balconies. and frosts which took your breath away 
and cracked iron. 

In short, a Siberian winter lay ahead. 

But meanwhile this tiny little sparrow had landed on thin ice and 
it had cracked under its weight. Wasn't that a joke? 

Yes, this was the time just before winter. 
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Spectres 


The driver who had brought us to a forester friend’s was still 
sitting in the hut and enjoying a smoke after tea, but we were all set 
to go off into the taiga. 

Maxim Savelievich, the forester. came out to see us off, 
grumbling quietly, “You never had a good rest or told us the news. 
Won’t tomorrow do, then?” 

But, you see, after the hurly-burly of town life we longed to slide 
leisurely on our skis through the white snow-bound forest, breathing 
in the very cold fresh air and listening to the silence. 

“Take a gun along just in case,” Maxim Savelievich called out 
after us. 

“But we’re not going far,” I replied. “We'll just ski along the near 
forest edge and back.” 

We crossed the river near some dogs’ tracks and came to our old 
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ski trail, which was still faintly visible under the powdery snow. 

It was a clear day and the sky was already dark blue like in 
spring, and a special kind of silence was hovering over the forest: 
azure blue and sunny and not dark and dead as it had been a month 
ago. 

The snow sparkled underfoot and shone on the sides of the firs 
and spruces where it had melted slightly and formed an icy crust. 
And it radiated a cold glittering blue light further away on the gently 
sloping hillock to the left of us and on the bare hills which were 
now plainly visible in the distance ahead. 

Although fresh and pure as spring water, the air was also mingled 
with subtle forest scents such as cold fir resin. cedar branches and 
frost-bitten ashberries. Or perhaps these scents were merely 
figments of our imaginations, so delighted were we to gaze at the 
bright green firs and cedars and clusters of ashberries under white 
bell-shaped caps of snow. 

My fnend and I simply winked and nodded to one another, 
marvelling at all the beauty. 

I stopped to knock out the snow trapped under my heel, and had 
already scraped it out with my large hunting knife’s handle and 
straightened up when out of the corner of mv eve I suddenly 
spotted something large slipping silently through the sparse firs. 

I started in surprise. automatically raised my knife and then 
slowly turned my head this way and that. trving to see and hear 
better. But I could neither see nor hear anvthing. It was as if a 
shadow had slipped by and instantly vanished into thin air. 

I turned to my friend, and he was also standing still and looking 
at me. So I beckoned to him. 

“Did you see anything?” I asked quietly when he had come up. 

“Nope,” he replied in a whisper. “What's up?” 

“Oh, I thought something slipped by. One moment it was there, 
and the next it was gone.” 

“Perhaps it was a lynx?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Or perhaps you imagined it?” my friend asked. “Let’s go and 
have a look for the tracks.” 
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We moved cautiously towards the fir grove and past the fir trees 
caught sight of large round lynx tracks in the snow. 

Looking round, we drew closer. My friend bent down and dug his 
glove into the snow next to the track in order to push the round 
print from underneath and see whether it was frozen or not, 
straightened up at once and said loudly in a completely different, 
calm and slightly ironic tone, “Why, it’s an old track. Fresh snow’s 
fallen over it and look—some fir needles have dropped over 
it too.” 

“Perhaps,” I said, “it was up in a tree?” 

“No way,” said my friend, laughing, “you’ve dreamed it up!” 

And then I saw his face suddenly becoming very grave, 
frightened even; he turned round slowly undoing his knife’s 
Sheath with his left hand all the while. 

I strained my eyes in the direction he was staring and we both 
listened hard, and then my friend glanced round and I could tell by 
the expression in his eyes that he was reproaching me for not 
having taken the gun when it was offered to me. 

Yes, no doubt about it, Sod’s law definitely exists: if you leave 
your raincoat at home, you’re bound to get caught out in a shower. 
but if you take it along, you'll trail it about needlessly with you all 
day. Such was the case now. If I had slung the gun over my 
shoulder, we would not have seen anything in the taiga, but now we 
had gone out without it, we were already regretting we did not have 
it with us. 

I moved up to my friend, nodded to him and asked him with my 
eyes what the matter was. 

“Well, you see,” he whispered, with something like guilt in his 
voice, “something’s just passed by. Something like an elk or ... a 
big brute, but it went so quietly! Just slipped by and vanished like a 
spectre!” 

“Just like before!” I said. 

“Come on, let’s look for a track.” 

So we skied slowly side by side, anxiously glancing round every 
so often, and ready for any surprise—you could expect anything in 
the taiga! We reached the spot where there ought to have been some 
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tracks but there were none. We searched and searched, but all in 
vain! 

Now it was my friend’s turn to say, “But perhaps it leapt through 
the trees?” 

I said I doubted whether a Ivnx could move so quietly through the 
lower branches. 

“Why, was I imagining things then?” my friend asked. 

“Whether you were or werent.” I replied, “we’d better get away 
from here. If it is a lynx. what can we do without a gun?” 

So off we moved, constantly looking back over our shoulders but 
we had only gone a very short distance when my friend stopped still 
again, listened hard and then gave me a frightened look and 
whispered hastily. “Someone's creeping after us. I'm sure!” 

Suddenly I heard a faint rustling behind. and spinning round, 
spotted a silvery cascade of snow swishing down from a large fir. 
The next second it was gone. It had slid down and evaporated like a 
tiny cloud. vanished like a light shadow. And only the slender 
branch where the snow had just been lying was swaying gently, 
released from its weight. So that was it! 

I turned to my friend: he was chuckling for he had understood 
everything, too. 

“Spectres!” I said. “Spring’s on its way—that’s what it 1s!” 

We both stood, shaking our heads and smiling. amused and a little 
ashamed at having been frightened. 

And to the right and left. near and far. snow caps kept swishing 
down, and the fir and spruce boughs, released from its weight, 
straightened out, rose slightly and swayed. Here and there through 
the trees we could see light silvery clouds dashing down obliquely. 

These were winter’s spectres silently leaving the March forest as 
it slowly came to life. 


The Little Hazel-Grouse 


Maxim Savelievich and I left home together but split up in the 
taiga because the old man enjoyed shooting grouse on his own. At 
home he would gladly sit the whole evening with you, and fix your 
whistle and try it out himself and make you whistle until you had it 
quite right—yjust like the call of the hazel-grouse. When you’ve 
whistled until you were out of breath he would still keep grumbling, 
‘No, lad, try just once more. First time, you see, you did it like a 
hen and then like a cock.” 

But once out in the taiga, he would not let you get in his way. 

And so I didn’t. Stopping by a hillock overgrown with thick firs, 
as the old man made to turn left, I said, “Shall we split up? Let’s 
stalk them till lunchtime and then meet back here.” 

Screwing up his eyes, he asked, “Afraid of being criticised, are 
you? Well, just remember the grouse’ll tell me how well you did 
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with your whistle. And I don’t mean the ones that’ll get away from 
you but the ones you bring in your bag. Got it?” 

I nodded to show I did and so he said, “Alright then, see you at 
lunchtime.” 

I straightened my shotgun on my shoulder and set off to the right. 

My luck was in that day and I came across a lot of grouse and 
even though I bagged only a brace, I was not in the least 
disappointed. I lured them and I stalked them and started many a 
time when a bird suddenly flushed up from under my feet, and I got 
quite flurried when a whole brood escaped to the other side of a 
deep ravine. Yes. all in all. as Maxim Savelievich would have put it, 
I had some jolly good sport. 

And at midday I headed back to the spot where we had split up. 
Along a narrow gully. I came out at the top of the steep hill I had 
skirted at the start and stopped by the edge of a tiny glade. It was 
an interesting glade. with grass. already touched bv the first frosts, 
in the middle. and borders of guelder rose bushes with thick clusters 
of red berries and a high wall of firs all around. 

I thought about how a lot of grouse would be here in winter 
because it was just the sort of place that suited them. They could 
peck away at the frozen bermes and then flv into the firs and roost 
there during the bad weather. drowsing among the thick branches. 
And then at dusk they would not have to look far for a sleeping 
place. but could fly down into the glade. dive into the snow, breast 
first, nestle down and go to sleep. And the high firs, too, were a 
good barrier against fierce snowstorms. 

I picked up the whistle dangling on a short silk cord round my 
neck, and put it in my mouth. I thought about going behind the 
nearest fir and trying to lure some grouse but then changed my 
mind: I’d better sit down here in the glade, warming myself in the 
last rays of the October sun. 

I found a small stump, sat down on the grass and slumped back 
against it, flung apart my feet clad in heavy boots and took off my 
cap. Underneath the grass was damp and smelt faintly of mould, but 
the air along the ground had been warmed by the autumn sun. There 
wasn’t a single cloud in the bright blue sky. It was so quiet that it 
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seemed everything around was listening out for the stiff beating of 
goose wings in the distance or, perhaps, the conking of migrating 
cranes, resounding over the hushed taiga from high up in the sky. 

J sat still for a long time, watching the pale green fir tops. clearly 
outlined against the edge of the high sky. I straightened the whistle, 
which was still in my mouth, and blew gently into it several times: 
pi-l...pi-1...fi...fi...fiu! 

Receiving no response, I waited a while and then started whistling 
again. 

All of a sudden a twig snapped gently nearby and then came the 
sound of light steps. I strained my neck and stared hard. Then I 
smiled: it had to be Maxim Savelievich! 


Whether out hunting or not, the old man always walked through 
the taiga so quietly you could only hear him when he was quite 
close by. But why had he stopped? 


And then I realised: he had heard a grouse calling and was 
stalking it. 

I clapped my hand over my mouth: what a laugh I’d have when 
the old man saw me with the whistle between my teeth. 

I could hear no steps now: Maxim Savelievich was obviously 
biding his time and listening. 

Then trying my very best, I gave the mating call, and twenty feet 
or so away Maxim Savelievich seemed to be doing his very best, 
too, for he had advanced so quietly, I had not heard a sound and 
just felt it in my bones that he had moved. 


And so I whistled again and the old man edged forward. 

I was dying to laugh but kept a strong gnp on myself—I could 
split my sides laughing later. “Well, Maxim Savelievich?” I would 
say. “How come you aren’t criticising me? Maybe I didn’t whistle 
all that badly if even a great teacher like yourself was taken in? 
Who did you expect to see, Maxim Savelievich—a hen or a cock?” 

And the old man would shake his head, smiling sheepishly. 

And once again I whistled as well as I could. 

There was a faint rustle somewhere very nearby. Any moment 
now the peak of the old man’s grey cap, with his watchful, craftily 
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screwed-up eyes underneath it, was going to appear behind the 
fallen pine. 

I looked up, ready to smile ironically at the old man. 

But over the fallen pine silently loomed a full-grown bear. 

Balancing his front paws. he straightened half up and stood still, 
gazing curiously at me with his small brown eyes. 

I stopped breathing. 

How many times had I tned to envisage such a scene in my 
mind’s eye! How many times had I prepared myself for it! I had 
worked evervthing out in the minutest detail: I would break my 
double-barrel shotgun in a trice, throw down the shot-loaded 
cartridges with a flick of the wrist, and lift my shotgun slightly 
higher while reaching with my right hand for the special pouches 
sewn inside mv jacket and removing two powerful cartridges with 
waxed round bullets tightly packed on top. Seconds later I would be 
aiming at the bears shaggy chest and pulling the trigger. 

To tell the truth. I had practised all these motions more than once 
and, I must say. had become really adept and fast. 

However, my shotgun was now lying across my lap and I did not 
even attempt to reach for it. It was just as if I had been told to 
freeze and was carrying out the command as conscientiously as 
possible. I was not afraid. but a ridiculous thought kept spinning 
round in my head: so it wasnt Maxim Savelievich after all! So it 
wasn’t Maxim Savelievich after all! 

Meanwhile the bear flopped down on his fours just as quietly, 
seemed to kick off with his. hind paws. and his brown back 
disappeared behind the fallen pine. 

Twigs started crackling and the dry foliage rustled loudly. 

It was only now that I felt afraid. All of a sudden my heart 
started pounding violently as if it had at last managed to wrench 
itself free of someone’s tight grip. There wasn’t enough air and I 
gasped for breath. I felt a tickling sensation between my shoulder 
blades and suddenly noticed that the back of my shirt was sopping 
wet. 

With numb fingers I reloaded my shotgun and flopped back 
against the stump, completely spent. 
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However, that evening when we were sitting at table and Maxim 
Savelievich’s wife was serving us mature mead. all my fears already 
seemed very remote and I eagerly retold my story and made fun of 
myself. The forester, craftily screwing up his eyes and shaking his 
head, chuckled, “You thought Maxim Savelievich had come to your 
call but it was a bear!” 

“Well, maybe he didn’t expect to see a grouse either?” I joked. 
“Yes, he thought, I’ll go and see who that Smart Alec is. cheeping 
like a hen one moment and then like a cock the next!” 

Maxim Savelievich shook his head again and said, “Nope, if he'd 
smelt a man, he wouldn’t have come close. He obviously wanted to 
have a taste of grouse for the last time to have something to dream 
about during the winter.” Then he stroked his beard and smiled. 
“You say, you thought that if Maxim Savelievich had been taken in. 
it meant you’d passed the test all right. Well, I reckon, you can now 
consider you’ve passed it with flying colours because you took in a 
much more demanding examiner—none other than the boss of the 
taiga himself!” 

And then I felt rather sad and awkward. 

If a little grouse had trustingly flown towards me, I would have 
shot it without a moment’s thought, but when a great hulking beast, 
which could stand up for itself, appeared, I instantly forgot what my 
shotgun was for... 

Ever since, I have missed my mark more and more often on 
grouse-shoots. 

And I don’t mind. 
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The Guzzler 


How did he guess we were there? Perhaps he used to peep at us 
through a tiny crack? Anyway. as soon as we sat down to table and 
Started quietly tucking in. he appeared on the stack of firewood 
drying behind the stove, sat still on the top log and with thievish 
curiosity stared at us from his little black eyes. 

We all used to wait for him, but by some unwritten rule our 
explosives expert, Fedor Stepanovich, always spoke to him first. 

“Hello! Hello there, Yegor Kuzmich!” he would drawl in an 
affectionate tone, bowing slightly. 

And then the rest of us would join in: “Here he is! On time 
again!” “Glancing at the menu rightaway...” “Yes, what treat has 
Maria Danilovna got in store for him today?” 

And then some joker or other would pipe up: “Ask him whether 
he’s had any more scraps with the bear. I think I heard a roar in the 
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valley today—perhaps he was giving that bear another thrashing, 
huh?” 

Pretending not to see the joke, Fedor Stepanovich would reply 
slowly, “Our Yegor Kuzmich isn’t a scrapper. Why shou!d he attack 
someone bigger than himself?” 

“But that’s what you said last time!” 

“Oh, that’s a legend. All make-believe,” Fedor Stepanovich would 
start explaining patiently. “A bear supposedly got angry with him 
over something and struck out at him... But being a nifty little 
creature, he managed to slip out of the bear’s claws with only a few 
stripes on his back to show for it. Five stripes—one for each of the 
bear’s claws.” 

‘But last time you said something about him attacking the bear 
himself!” 

And although this joke had been repeated several days in a row. 
we could not help smiling as we looked at the tiny chipmunk sitting 
very still on the log and staring at us with his black eyes which were 
like ripe black currants. 

But our jokers—all strapping young men—did not let up. “I 
believe you were dreaming of getting hold of a bearskin,” one said 
to another, chuckling, “Well, go and ask Yegor Kuzmich, and he'll 
get you one in a trice.” 

“Maybe, he’s already got a stock of them.” 

“Then pick the best one with the longest and thickest fur.” 

“Yes, lads, when winter comes along and the snowstorms start. 
our little chipmunk here will be lying on a bearskin, warm and snug, 
crunching our sugar lumps!” 

Frankly speaking, these jokes weren’t particularly witty, but they 
still greatly cheered us up. You see, the field-work season was 
already over, but our group had to stay on another fortnight and 
prepare firewood for the people who were going to spend the winter 
at the tiny village of Silver Stream, which had grown up alongside 
our base during the summer. 

A large helicopter flew in daily with equipment and supplies, and 
a few lucky ones who had already finished their work flew back in 
it. The whole village turned out to see these bearded “old timers” 
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off. They had their photographs taken by the helicopter and 
swopped addresses and the youngsters also exchanged knives, belts 
and hats while the old timers pulled their legs and gave advice. 
Everybody was having a good time. 

Meanwhile, our lot had to fell firs and birches all day, saw them, 
chop them up and arrange into stacks. 

No wonder our lads went about with glum expressions on their 
faces, hardly talked at work. and only started cracking jokes and 
laughing in the field canteen when the little chipmunk appeared. 

“Go easy with vour spoons. lads! Poor little Yegor Kuzmich 
here’s worried nothing Il be left for him.” 

“It’s not vour soup. it’s the sugar he’s after!” 

Going round the table with a large ladle. our cook, Maria 
Danilovna. always said. “What a polite littl chap he is! Never 
comes near the table himself. He waits till I sav to him: come on, 
it’s your turn now. Kuzmich. take what you need. Then I go off and 
sit down in the corner over there. and he starts dragging away the 
scraps. 

“Well. he’s on to a good thing. no doubt about it!” the lads used 
to call back. “Of course. he reckons he’s lucky. He gets plenty of 
extra rations here.” 

Before getting up from the table. Fedor Stepanovich used to bow 
slightly to the chipmunk and sav. “Thanks for ,our company, Yegor 
Kuzmich. Do us a favour and come again. We'll be glad to see 
you.” 

And the others would start cracking jokes again: “It’s he who 
should be thanking you, and not the other way round!” 

And Fedor Stepanovich would drawl. “Perhaps he is, but we 
don’t understand him—who knows? But I'm thanking him for not 
being afraid of us. That means he respects and trusts us, that’s 
what!” 

After leaving the tent, almost all of us used to crowd round either 
side of the door and hide behind each other’s backs. 

And Maria Danilovna would say in a friendly voice, “Well, 
Kuzmich, it’s your turn now...” 

The little chipmunk would sit still for half a minute or so, biding 
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his time, as it were, for propriety’s sake and :hen dart down the 
stack of firewood, nimbly scale a bench leg stuck in the ground, and 
leap onto the table. 

He. had perhaps already decided what he was going to take first 
for he never bustled about or spent a long time choosing. He would 
sit back on his haunches by a bit of sugar or crust of bread and lift 
it to his mouth with his front paws. The tiny particles and crumbs 
vanished behind his cheek while the slightly larger bits remained 
between his teeth. 

Then he would drop onto all fours, nimbly dart across the table. 
weaving between the dirty dishes, and then jump onto the bench 
and down onto the earthen floor. And then in a flash he would race 
up the stack of firewood where he had just been sitting and 
instantly vanish somewhere behind the stack. 

A couple of minutes later, however, he would reappear, sit down 
on his haunches, balancing his front paws, and glance curiously at 
the cook. Then he would go through his act all over again. 

Laughing good-humouredly the lads by the door would say, 
“What a busy worker!” “What sweet work he’s got, picking up 
sugar.” 

Semyonov, a tall, round-shouldered young lad with large protrud- 
ing ears used to say in amazement, “Why does he take so much? 
Look how greedy he is!.. The little guzzler! No, just look! Look 
what a large chunk of bread he’s tackling!” 

Somehow Semyonov was not at all popular in the group and the 
men would start pulling his leg. “But what if he’s got a large family, 
Semyonov?” “Or a lot of friends.” “Or maybe it’s a different one 
every time? After one’s stuffed himself, he goes and tells another. 
And then that one has a jolly good feed and spreads the word round 
again.” 

But Semyonov would say, “Nope! I can see through him— it’s the 
same one, alright. But why does the little cadger need so much? The 
guzzler!” 

If Fedor Stepanovich happened to be nearby at the time, he 
always ticked Semyonov off: “Cad-ger! Why say that? He’s just a 
hard-working little animal, that’s all. And this 1s just as much hard 
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work for him as gathering nuts in the woods Is.” 

Semyonov would pull a wry face and say spitefully, “Tell me 
another!” 

Altogether, he was an odd fellow, that Semyonov. After lunch all 
the others would go off to work but nothing could tear him away 
from the tent. 

“Wait,” he would say. “wait a bit! Surely he’s not going to come 
back again? Oh yes. there he is—look!” 

Turning round, he would exclaim with an extremely puzzled look 
in his eyes, ‘““That’s the seventh time round, just look—why does he 
need so much?” 

When we were lying in our sleeping bags in the evening, someone 
would say. “Well, Semyonov, how many nice titbits did the 
chipmunk take from the table to-day?” 

And Semyonov would reply promptly, “What's so funny? Why, 
he took five lumps of sugar and three rusks, no less.” 

‘And Maria Danilovna also poured some rice onto the table for 
him but you didn't even notice that.” 

Semyonov’s sleeping bag would rustle in the dark and he would 
cry protestingly, “I didn't notice?” 

On my way to the tent for lunch one day, I heard voices and 
laughter from quite a long way off. Inside. the lads were huddled 
round the table, chatting and staring at something. Semyonov’s 
voice boomed out louder than the others’. and there was, it seemed, 
a note of triumph or superiority in it: “I’ve been keeping an eye on 
him all week, but he seemed just to sink through the ground. But 
then I spotted it! There’s a little stump in the grass next to the tent 
and he’s made himself a store-room under it!” 

“All right, so you spotted it,” said Fedor Stepanovich angrily. 
“But why did you clean it up? Why take all his stores away?” 

Semyonov winked inanely and said, “Why, it was interesting!” 

I stood on tiptoe and saw a little pile of sugar and rusks, noodles, 
wheat and dried cherries lying in the middle of the table. 

The others went on exclaiming in wonderment: “Why, a whole 
store!” “And look how many different things there are...” 

‘“‘There’s even a sweet in a wrapper,” said Semyonov boasting, as 
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it were. “I wonder where he got that from?” 

“Well, now you can count every single thing up and see how 
much there is, can’t you, Semyonov!” 

Standing by the table, Maria Danilovna shook her head sadly and 
said pityingly, “What’ll he do now, our Kuzmich? Plundering his 
Stores like that, you wretch!” 

But the lads went on cracking jokes: “He’ll have to go back to: 
feeding in the woods!” “Of course, that won’t be easy after sugar!” © 
Semyonov, who seemed to feel like a hero, said carelessy. “He'll get 
by!” 

Then our radio operator came in and said that base demanded a 
report on the blasting operations, and Fedor Stepanovich said, “You 
go, Semyonov, the walk’ll do you good. And you can have a little 
think on the way.” 

So off Semyonov went. 

Maria Danilovna swept the sugar, rusks and everything else off 
the table onto a sheet of cardboard and put it on the stack behind 
the stove so that the chipmunk could carry them all back again. 

At supper everyone kept glancing hopefully at the firewood stack, 
but the little animal failed to appear in its usual spot. Fedor 
Stepanovich got up from table first, shook his head and waved his 
hand in disgust. 

When we were lying in our sleeping bags later that evening, he 
Started grumbling, and cursing Semyonov who had stayed on at the 
base, too glad, the lazybones, of an excuse to lounge about for a 
while. And he was angry with himself, too. After all, he had felt 
that Semyonov might harm the chipmunk, so why hadn’t he warned 
him off? 

He grumbled on and on until everyone got thoroughly fed up with 
him and Vanya Busov, our best joker, finally said, “Oh, that’ll do, 
Stepanovich! We've more spam than we need so let’s write off a 
crate. That should see your Kuzmich right through the winter.” 

The next morning Fedor Stepanovich woke me up and said, 
“Quick! I’ve something to show you.” 

I threw my clothes on and went out after him. I was at once 
dazzled by the bright light: our tents and the bushes and the nearest 
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copse and the low hills and the mountains around were all covered 
with a white blanket of snow. A yellow strip of dawn was lying on 
the bare blue hills in the distance. 

Shivering with cold, I said. “Happy Winter, Stepanovich!” 

He shrugged his shoulders rather oddly, as if guilty of something, 
and said, “Look at that!” 

I followed him towards a small bush opposite our canteen, where 
our cook was standing and crying. 

Fedor Stepanovich shrugged his shoulders again and said bitterly. 
“Too bad, it 1s.” 

And then I spotted a little chipmunk. hanging in an unnaturally 
stiff pose from one of the branches. His tiny head was slightly 
raised. his neck stuck between a forked branch. and his beady black 
eyes were glittering coldly. His hind legs were also slightly raised 
and rigid. and snow was stuck to the fur on his back. 

Reluctant to believe this was the same little creature, which only 
the dav before had been sitting on the firewood behind our stove, 
looking meekly and amicably at us. I asked, “But maybe it’s not the 
same one? 

“IT had my doubts at first. too. Couldn't believe it,” replied Fedor 
Stepanovich tonelessly. “But then I had a look at his tail and, sure 
enough. it’s a bit ragged.” 

Our lads had come out of the tent and were standing next to us 
and gazing at the chipmunk in silence. 

“The snow must’ve finished him off.” Fedor Stepanovich said 
contritely. “The winter’s suddenly arrnved and all his stores have 
been nabbed! He might only be a tiny little mite, but do you think 
he doesn’t understand?” 

“You mean ... he did it.on purpose.” Vanya Busov asked quietly. 

“What else could he do?” 

Fedor Stepanovich reached towards the chipmunk but Vanya 
stopped him: “No, wait! Don’t take him off! Wait till our 
book-keeper, Semyonov, gets back. I’ve got something to say to 
him, I have.” 

During breakfast everyone ate in silence with their eyes on their 
plates. The silence was so oppressive, I started when Vanya banged 
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his large fist on the table and said maliciously. “Right!” and then 
pushed his cup away and stormed out of the tent. his shoulders 
hunched. 

Semyonov got back from base only towards midday. Everyone 
was still out at work, and there was nobody in the camp except for 
the cook, Fedor Stepanovich and myself. 

Fedor Stepanovich beckoned to Semyonov, led him over to the 
bush where the chimpunk was still hanging, indicated it with a 
finger and said, “See!” 

Semyonov stared at the chipmunk for a long time, and his face 
slowly broke into a crooked smile. Then he snorted and said. 
“What’s it got to do with me?” 

“I should pack your things,” said Fedor Stepanovich tonelesslv. 
“Because the lads’ll be back within the hour.” 

Semyonov suddenly paled and his protruding ears seemed to grow 
even bigger. 

I turned my head in the direction he was staring and saw our lads 
coming down the hill. 

“Tf you like, Pll pack your things for you later on,” Fedor 
Stepanovich suggested. “You can pick ’em up in town. Tell the 
manager I’ve asked you to be sent back ahead of everyone else. 
Right?” 

Without saying a word, Semyonov turned and quickly set off 
down the snowy path with only his tracks on it. 

And Fedor Stepanovich and I both glanced towards the hill. Our 
lads were already very close. 

Then we both turned and followed Semyonov with our eyes. He 
was walking up the path, glancing back quickly and stumbling every 
now and then, and his grey footprints stretched along the dazzlingly 
white snow in a jagged line. 
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Rebuff 


I came back to my village for a holiday and went down to swim in 
the stream. After wading across a shallow channel I had a dip in the 
river and then lay down and sunbathed on the sand. 

The warm sun dried my shoulders: high overhead pine-finches 
chirped to one another, the waves lapped gently against the bank 
nearby and the current swished and gurgled over a willow branch in 
the water. I rested my head on my hands. closed my eyes and 
totally relaxed. 

All of a sudden I heard a goose cackling nearby, looked up and 
saw it standing on the other side of the channel, staring curiously at 
me. 

‘“What’s up?” I asked, nodding to him. 

But he again cackled quietly and somehow insistently, and 
continued to stare at me. 
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Huppy to be back home at my dear old stream again. I said to 
him, “Why are you all alone?.. Come over here and we Il have a dip 
together! Come on!” 

And he seemed to understand for he waddled slowly up the bank, 
flopped into the water, swam across, came out onto the bank 
directly opposite me, waddled up and stood staring at me. 

“Sit down!’ TI said. “Why stand?” 

So he tucked his pink feet under him and sat down. 

“But why are you all alone?” I asked. 

And he started cackling again. 

He was perhaps answering or perhaps asking why I was alone, 
too. 

“Shall we go for a swim?” I suggested. 

I walked towards the water’s edge, turned round and saw him 
waddling slowly after me. 

And when I started swimming, he plunged in, too. 

Only I swam straight across whereas he was carried a long way 
downstream by the fast current and when he got out, he turned 
round, stretched out his beak and cackled loudly. 

“Not much of a swimmer, are you?” I shouted to him again. 

I rested my head on my hands and lay for a while, blissfully 
relaxed, and then opened one eye and saw the goose had been 
sitting beside me all that time! 

And so we swam and relaxed on the bank together for quite 
awhile and then I said, “Well, chum, it’s time for me to go home. 
What about you?” 

“Cackle! Cackle!” he replied. 

I did not understand anything. 

“Right,” I said, “I’m off. See you soon! Will you come 
tomorrow?” 

I set off and he tagged after me, waddling along, now falling 
behind, now catching up with me, padding through the hot dust. I did 
not mind him following. But when we arrived at our yard, I fell to 
thinking. Of course, if the goose had really been all on his own, I 
would have invited him in but he was a domestic goose and not a 
wild one and so he was sure to have an owner, and it was therefore 
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him I had to ask if the goose could come and visit with me. 

And so I said to the goose, “Thanks for seeing me home, Cackle! 
But now you’ve got to go home, too—do you understand?” 

I walked through the gate and he dived after me and I barely 
managed to bang it shut before him. 

I stood in the yard while he waddled up and down on the other 
side of the plank fence. poking his beak through one hole and then 
another, cackling quietly all the time. 

For a while he kept trying to get into the yard, and then moved 
slightly back and suddenly hurled himself at the fence. Then he 
gave a resentful cackle. beat his wings turned round and waddled 
off. 

I went down to the same spot on the bank for nearly a month 
afterwards but never caught sight of this solitary goose again. 

While I was lying on the sand, large and small gaggles walked or 
swam slowly downstream. cackling, and I would sit up and try and 
guess whether Cackle was among them. Perhaps he wasn’t or 
perhaps he swam by without showing we knew each other. 

Who knows, perhaps he considered his acquaintance with me had 
been a grave mistake and wanted to forget about it as quickly as 
possible. 


An Odd Nickname 


We did not manage to get to the shelters at the foot of Mount 
Fisht by nightfall, and it was easy enough even for a better walker 
than myself to stumble and sprain an ankle on the mountain paths at 
night. 

So that’s how it all started. 

In the morning I tried to put my full weight down on my foot but 
at once winced with pain and Alexei Yakovlevich, a livestock 
specialist, took his short pipe out of his mouth and nodded, “Well, 
let’s have a look...” 

I limped closer to the door and the daylight. 

“Yes, chum,” he said after examining my swollen ankle, “You'll 
have to stay here on duty...” 

Through the doorway I could see the trampled patch of ground in 
front of the shelter and the squat wattle corral under a blackened 
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shingle roof not far away by a grey mossy cliff. Horses were racing 
about under the cliff, and from all sides herdsmen with outstretched 
arms advanced upon them, dancing right and left, this way and that. 

Trying to break out of the circle, the horses kept rearing in the 
thick grass and snorting. Their arched breasts glistened with dew in 
the sunlight, and their shnll neighs rang out over the green glade, 
flew up towards the mountain tops and echoed high in the clear sky. 

The mountains were very near. To get a good look at them, you 
had to throw vour head back. and instead of standing still, their 
white peaks seemed to be soaring smoothly up into the dazzlingly 
blue early-morning sky. 

Everything around seemed so wonderfully free that I sighed, and 
Alexei Yakovlevich. as if reading my thoughts. said. “We'll set off 
on horseback. sure enough. but then leave the horses and go on on 
foot. So vou really ought to stay put.” 

Then the horses stamped their hooves excitedly and jostled 
against one another by the tethering post while the herdsmen 
bustled round them. saddling them up and tightening their girths. 
Alexei Yakovlevich. an old hand. helped them with their job, and 
only I stood sheepishly on the side. 

Yes, things really had worked out awkwardly. These people lived 
in the mountains from mid-spring to mid-autumn. enduring goodness 
only knows what hardships and having goodness only knows what 
adventures but coming out of them all with credit. whereas I only 
had to take one step here and landed up a cripple... 

I probably looked sheepish. too. for the chief herdsman, Ivan 
Andreyevich, smiled amicably at me. and then, interrupting his 
work for a second, jerked up his clean-shaven bluish chin and said, 
‘Never mind. Everything'll be fine as soon as our chopper gets 
here.” 

And in my mind’s eye I saw myself limping towards the 
helicopter, while the local lads, whom I had not managed either to 
get to know or talk to properly, stared mockingly after me. 

“No, no, really, I'll stay here!” I replied hastily. 

“Who says you can’t?” he replied. “I only meant we could have 
put your leg right in a jiffy, but we haven’t got a pinch of salt 
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seft—our horses have licked it all. But when our chopper arrives, 
we |] mix some salt in hot water and steam your leg and then you "ll 
“e running faster than the wind tomorrow!” 

~We had some mountain-climbers visiting us,” one of the lads 
said. “from Leningrad.” 

And the other chimed in, “Yes, from Leningrad...” 

I had already noticed the evening before that these two always 
stuck together and whenever one of them said something, the other 
at once confirmed it or simply nodded. Catching my glance, Alexel 
Yakovlevich whispered that they were young herdsmen doing their 
first season’s work in the mountains, but I had already figured that 
out myself because I had known for quite some time that among the 
nomadic tribe of geologists and hunters it was mostly the novices 
who grew such luxurious beards as these two lads had. 

“Well, this is what one of the mountain-climbers told me,” 
continued the young herdsman who had spoken first, while the 
other simply nodded this time. “He said, if you ever sprain your 
ankle, you should lace your boot up tighter and keep going for 
another four kilometres without taking your rucksack off, no matter 
how it hurts, and when you start on the fifth kilometre, you’ll find 
it's as right as rain again!” 

His tanned face was the same colour as his auburn beard. After 
giving me a quick glance, he lapsed into a significant silence, while 
his friend confirmed, “Yes, as right as rain!” 

Winking at me, Ivan Andreyevich said in a serious tone, “Did he 
by any chance say anything about driving your pet away?” 

Both the lads at once looked towards the corral, and I caught 
sight of a young black bull standing with his forelegs slightly apart 
and his head lowered, and glowering at us as if about to charge. 

“T’ll see to him right away!” both herdsmen cried. 

And racing each other, they tore off to drive the black bull away. 

I was about to ask Ivan Andreyevich why he had called him 
“pet”, but suddenly one of the horses bit its neighbour, and the 
latter neighed shrilly and kicked the offender with its hind hooves, 
and the whole herd started fidgeting and snorting by the tethering 
post. Then the chief herdsman shouted out in such a commanding 
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voice that I found it more intimidating than the horses’ disquiet. 
And suddenly I no longer felt like asking questions, becoming once 
again aware of being out of my depth. 

For a long time I gazed after the herdsmen, swaying freely in 
their saddles, until they disappeared in the thick green foliage on the 
nearest foothills. 

It was only after they had vanished from sight that I heard the 
silence in the deserted camp. 

It was quite amazing! Perhaps because of the solitary peak 
sticking out into the vaulted sky or because of the distant ridges 
encircling the valley in an even chain. the silence somehow seemed 
visible to the eve. You felt it urged you to listen to it, promising to 
give away even the faintest sound. Bowing my head slightly, I stood 
stock-still. 

Somewhere far in the distance a faint toneless clap rang out, and 
this seemed to sharpen my hearing, for the next clap sounded more 
distinct. I waited again. and the next clap sounded slightly louder 
still. 

I glanced sideways. A wet burdock leaf was quivering under the 
shelter’s tarpaulin side. Tied to a post slightly higher was a large 
canvas bag, also wet and hanging slightly askew. with a minute 
cloudy drop gathering in its bulging lower corner. 

I kept my eyes glued to it. and. sure enough. the drop suddenly 
plopped onto the burdock leaf. So that was where these sounds 
were coming from! 

The evening before I had seen Ivan Andreyevich filling this bag 
with curdled milk from a large vat. Since then the bag had become 
noticeably thinner because the whey had already dripped out, and in 
another day or two there would be a thick mass of white curds 
which you could cut through with a knife. And then all you had to 
do was pop them under a press, and you would have cheese... 

I stripped off my shirt, sat down on a block of wood in the 
middle of the camp and warmed my back in the hot sun. 

When I had gone out of the shelter the night before, I had 
suddenly felt eerie at the sight of a multitude of little lights 
flickering in the dark just above the black grass, and it took me a 
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second or two to realise they were fire-flies. It had been a dark 
starless night, and these little flashes of light had only accentuated 
its darkness. And now a bright light was flooding the valley and 
seemed to be growing ever stronger; it was baking hot. and one’s 
eyes could not help skipping over the luscious foliage on the 
foothills of Fisht, over the grey rocky mountain-sides. msing higher 
and higher, lingering only for a moment on the sloping snowy caps 
and smooth-sided glaciers and then stopping to rest on the very top, 
over which cool clouds were silently scudding. 

It was pleasant sitting there, and I suddenly felt in the sort of 
mood when you long for a moment to last forever. I began thinking 
that my swollen ankle was, in fact, a trifling matter, and what a 
good thing it was that Alexei Yakovlevich had invited me along and 
that I had set these few days aside for the trip. In the past I had 
travelled far and wide, finding things to do in the most varied 
places, and had always been game to be up and go. It was only 
recently that I had got bogged down in work at home. So I now 
resolved not to lose my relish for travelling and to get out here and 
to other places more often. 

After thinking these thoughts, I recalled that Alexei Yakovlevich 
had told me I was being left in charge of the camp, and then I 
recalled bygone days when I had sometimes been left in charge of a 
fishermen’s or geologists’ camp, and I at once felt a sense of 
responsibility and even pride. 

For an hour or so I rummaged about under the bunks, through the 
shelves and in the corners of the shelter. Small empty sacks, still 
smelling of edibles, were strewn everywhere. and I kept coming 
across little piles of groats spilt where packets had obviously stood 
before. On the whole, it looked as if the shepherds’ stock of other 
things besides salt had been depleted. 

However. I decided I had found quite enough to make a steppe 
soup laced with some old lard. which tasted very good with brown 
rusks. The main course would be smoked meat. which the lads still 
had plenty of. and out of the several packages left I would make a 
jelly for a dessert. 

I was kept busy until midday. and then in what seemed like no 
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time I was carrying a bucketful of jelly down to the stream to cool 
in the icy water flowing down from the snowy mountains. 

After taking a short rest, I went down to have a look at the jelly. 

And there standing over my bucket in the stream was the black 
bull which the herdsman had chased away earlier on. 

His legs were spread out again and he was staring pensively at the 
lid as if sniffing the contents and wondering whether they were 
worth tasting. 

Why, any moment now he was bound to knock it over... 

I raised my arm and shouted, “Hey you, don’t you dare! What 
the dickens are you at?” 

Although the bull did not seem to notice me. I somehow felt my 
words had made an impression on him. 

“That’s right, off you go now! And I'll pick up the bucket.” 

But as soon as I took another step and stretched out my hand, he 
bellowed quietly but menacingly and tossed his head up as though 
butting something invisible. 

I backed away. 

“What are you up to?” I asked. “After all, I haven’t done you any 
harm, have I?” 

He glanced sideways at me and there was something about his 
glance that make me raise my voice: “Just you try! Just you try!” 
My voice had the same commanding tone as Ivan Andreyevich’s 
when he was quieting the horses, and I now tried to improve upon 
it: “Come on, off with you now! Or else I won’t half... Go on!” 

I shouted so hard that I sent shivers up my own spine, but the 
bull merely looked away indifferently, leaned over my jelly again 
and then suddenly butted the bucket and sent its lid flying through 
the air and into the water with a splash. I had no idea how he had 
managed to knock it off but he had done so most nimbly. 

“What are you doing?” I gasped. 

But he was already sniffing the jelly and licking his chops. 

Then I realised I simply had to take the bull by the horns, so to 
speak. 

I limped quickly back to the shelter, grabbed hold of a spade 
handle that was lying on the ground, rushed back, and dealt him a 
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couple of blows with the stick and then brandished it like a sword, 
and pressed him back. 

He took a couple of clumsy steps back, pawing the water with his 
stocky forelegs and splashing his belly. 

I brandished the stick again, and then suddenly some very slight 
movement of his told me he was only stepping back so as not to 
knock the bucket over when he charged me. 

His neck tensed, his bloodshot eyes flashed and his whole body 
seemed to lean back slightly while his legs stayed firmly planted in 
the same place, and then he swaved menacingly towards me, his 
forelegs striking the water... 

I ran so fast as if it had been someone else and not me who had 
sprained his ankle the day before. I leapt onto the steep bank over 
the stony riverbed and only then glanced back. The bull was again 
standing pensively over my bucket, and my stick was bobbing over 
the rough waves as it was floating covmstieany 

A fine bullfighter I had proved! 

Then the bull snorted as if blowing on the jelly in case it was hot, 
and stuck his head into the bucket. 

I suddenly recalled how my grandmother used to call little calves 
‘Johnny’ but I probably did not sound sincere when I asked rather 
timidly from a distance. “What are you doing, Johnny?!” 

The bull was slowly sucking up the jelly and really enjoying it, 
‘luving’ it aS my granny used to say. And once again I felt ashamed 
and embarrassed. The evening before the herdsmen had been so 
glad to see us and told us no end of stories about how they had 
spent the past month when there had been thunderstorms in the 
mountains and it had rained almost non-stop. 

It appeared from their stories that even the two bearded novices 
had shown mettle and resource. The elder one, for instance, had 
carried tn his hands a dozen calves over the stormy river during the 
bad weather, and the younger one had been caught out in a 
thunderstorm while riding over to a distant herd and had covered 
the salt he was carrying in two sacks with his jacket lest it became 
dissolved. 

Ivan Andreyevich had kept silent during most of these chats, but 
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I had already heard what sort of man he was from his friend, Alexei 
Yakovlevich. He had started tending livestock in these mountains as 
a young lad and had acted as a guide here during the war helping 
our troops to get round the mountain passes which were in enemy 
hands by way of some remote paths. Later he had helped them 
clear the mountain tops of German snipers of the famous Edelweiss 
Division. 

And now all these people had run out of their stocks and were 
waiting for a helicopter to come. working hard all the time, and this 
so-and-so had come along, made a jelly out of their last supplies and 
then fed it to a bull which he had fondly nicknamed ‘Johnny’! 

-T wondered whether I should fire a couple of times into the air, 
but then decided against it because in the mountains a shot was an 
alarm signal. whereas in this instance I only had mv own stupidity 
to blame... 

But | still felt sorry about the jelly and all my wasted efforts and 
as a small consolation started ticking the bull off. 

“Well. I suppose you are happy to’ve stuffed yourself with my 
jelly?” I yelled. “Honest bulls go up into the mountains and find 
grass in places where nobody's ever grazed before! Do you know 
who steals jellies? Only slobs and good-for-nothings!” 

But, totally ignoring me. the bull went on slurping the jelly. 

Then I yelled to him that well-behaved bulls grazed in herds some 
way off from the camp and he obviously had no team spirit, and 
was simply looking for an easv life. 

He lifted his shiny black nose. smeared with jelly, out of the 
bucket, parted his lips on which long trickles of jelly were dangling 
and bellowed softly. 

The half-empty bucket rocked and I thought it was going to 
topple over but the bull put his head down again, banged the bucket 
neatly with his forehead, and sent it flying onto the bank where it 
rolled over with a hollow clank, and a thick red pool oozed onto the 
rocks. 

He calmly licked it. all up, then poked his head back into the 
bucket, lifted it and set it upright again, and, rustling with his 
tongue, licked it clean. So he went on rolling the bucket over and 
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banging the walls of the bucket with his high forehead, as he got 
down to the last drops. 

The herdsmen arrived back late that night, when the black sky 
was already studded with large silver-blue stars. 

Singing my praises, they wolfed down my steppe soup and brown 
rusks, and then chewed the smoked meat. It was time to serve the 
dessert. I heaved an involuntary sigh, and Ivan Andreyevich, who 
had been eyeing me curiously, asked in a friendly tone, “Why are 
you so sad?” 

Although I had resolved to keep the story of the jelly a secret, I 
felt a sudden urge to .come clean, most likely, because I was 
grateful to Ivan Andreyevich for showing sympathy. After heaving 
an even deeper sigh, I proceeded to tell them the story of the jelly. 

The bearded young herdsmen burst into guffaws, holding onto 
their stomachs and pretending about to collapse under the table. 
Then the elder one said, “Say no more! That was our Stew!” 

“No,” I replied gravely, “it was jelly, not stew.” 

“Oh yes,” he agreed, “that’s right!” 

And his friend chimed in at once, “Yes, that’s it! You’d made 
some jelly...” 

“And our Stew ate it.” 

J couldn't make head or tail of what they were saying but then 
Ivan Andreyevich grinned, and said, “Stew is what they call the 
bull. That’s his nickname.” 

“What an odd nickname!” I exclaimed. And the young herdsmen 
doubled up again. 

“Do you know why we call him that? Not far away from here 
there’s a spot on a footpath where hikers usually stop for a rest, 
make a fire and cook their dinner. And they usually make a stew 
out of dried fruit, and put it in the stream to cool, and that’s when 
our bull shows up. Someone once treated him to the left-overs of 
their stew and let him drink it out of their bucket and, well, he got 
hooked on the stuff. And now he goes there whenever he gets a 
chance. And if he’s missing, the first place we always look is the 
hikers’ camp. He waits for them to put the bucket down in the 
stream and then comes out of the bushes and is a real devil to get 
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rid of! True, they usually treat it as a joke and even as a sort of 
adventure...” 

And, realizing that I had perhaps treated my encounter with the 
bull named Stew too seriously, I first grinned rather bashfully and 
then began to laugh too. 


A Quiet Moment 


We had arranged to meet by the bridge at four-thirty. 

It was the first time I was to go hunting with my old 
school-friends, and so afraid was I of oversleeping that I arrived 
before anyone else. Leaning my elbows on the concrete parapet. I 
looked down at the river gurgling and swishing drowsily below. 

All of a sudden the slight figure of Pasha Kapustin in a huge 
hare-fur hat loomed silently through the darkness. 

“Nobody else yet?” 

“No.” 

Then from some way off came a very faint shuffle, and Pasha 
said confidently, “That’s Sergei!” 

“How on earth can you tell?” 

“Don’t you remember how he always used to walk as though his 
boots were five sizes too big for him?” 


SO 


We stopped talking and listened, and it was only then I became 
aware of how quiet it was in the village. The keen autumn frost 
guarded every rustle, and the black trees in the orchards had shed 
their leaves on purpose. it seemed. so that even the slightest sound 
could travel far and wide. 

As soon as our fourth friend. Sasha Miroshnikov, arrived, we 
crossed the bridge. climbed the path up the steep bank, joined the 
country road and followed it up and up. 

I turned round and gazed down at our village nestling in the 
valley shrouded in blue mist. with only a few faint lights flickering 
warmly here and there. Further away. the hills loomed black again, 
and over their rolling tops blue-tinted stars were still shining in the 
brightening sky. 

The road was smooth and dry. and the cold smell of the frosted 
steppe tickled inside our noses. The going was good. and we felt 
really happy to be walking along side by side. straightening the 
straps of the guns on our shoulders, and talking about everything 
under the sun, recalling old friends and comrades, who had 
scattered far and wide in the two decades, and, like myself, seldom 
visited the village. 

We grew excited as we drew nearer the hunt that lay ahead, and 
our conversation gradually turned to shotguns and dogs and the 
adventures each of us had had out hunting. And I again recalled 
Siberia and said with a sigh. “Yes. chums! It’s really nice going 
along a road like this. But just imagine what it’s like in the taiga 
when the snow Is six or seven metres deep and, what’s more, still 
fresh, and your skis keep sinking into it! No matter how long I’ve 
lived there, I’ve never learnt to ski properly. That’s what comes 
from not learning in childhood.” 

My friends nodded and readily agreed that Siberia was certainly 
quite different. | 

And so I went on, carried away: “Or imagine carrying your bag! 
Say we bag a hare or two. Carrying them along a road like this 1s 
Sheer bliss. But imagine dragging a dead elk out of the taiga! You 
have to take some fifteen trips with a full rucksack, up to your 
chest in snow. And by the end you’re fed up and cursing yourself 
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for killing the beast.” 

And my friends nodded again. 

We reached the top ridge just before sunrise. The sky had already 
lightened and the last stars had vanished while down below, 
sprawling along the river in the cold bluish light. our village was 
now densely spangled with little lights like a distant constellation. 

After walking along a narrow saddle, we came to a plain and I 
stood stock-still. Over the velvety, frosted field, which seemed 
mauve in the half-light, loomed dark-blue Elbrus, its icy peak 
dazzlingly bright. 

My friends hurried on ahead, while I stood still and watched the 
far-off mountain getting lighter and lighter and, as the intense 
blueness gradually descended to the foothills, its sides got bathed in 
very pure, milky whiteness the like of which could only be seen at 
daybreak in late autumn. 

The light over the snowy mountain steadily grew brighter, and it 
seemed it could not go on like this much longer, and that at any 
moment something was bound to happen. 

And all of a sudden the top of Elbrus flickered and burst into 
flames. 

I rushed after my friends. 

“In all the years I’ve lived here,” I said, getting my breath back. 
“this 1s the first time I’ve ever seen anything quite like this—or 
perhaps I’ve simply forgotten?” 

They were already carrying their shotguns atilt and spreading out 
in a line. 

‘We didn’t come up to the mountain so early, when we were 
kids,’ Pasha replied quietly. 

Sergel was some way off. but Sasha said just as quietly. “It’s 
because we're out hunting now.” 

And Pasha replied in a very faint whisper. “Hunting really gets 
One. you know.” 

Hunting! For me. this word conjured up pounding heartbeats, 
snicils you remembered for years after and aching fatigue without 
“which no hunt was complete. 

Hunting! It used to pull me out of my cosy bed and push me out 
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of doors at an unearthly hour and in vile weather. How many times 
I waited out a fierce snowstorm hunched under a branchy fir, or 
whiled away a chilly night by a meagre campfire. But, by way of 
compensation, one day you suddenly noticed the evening twilight, 
whose bewitching silence haunted you for a long time when you 
were in an entirely different part of the world. Or on a deserted 
hillside in autumn you suddenly came across an aspen with tinkling 
golden leaves. which later lit up your winter nights like a candle. Or 
you spotted an oblique patch of mist flying low over the damp 
stubble, and it suddenly transported you to some far-off place 
where you had already been or longed to go to. 

I went on staring at the snow-capped mountain blazing golden: 
The semi-darkness lifted. and it grew light all around. The black line 
at the edge of the field of winter wheat ahead rose slightly and 
snapped. and the rim of the hot sun forced its way out of the 
ground and started slowly and jerkily sprouting. The even rows of 
shoots stretched away from it in long, slightly sagging lines and 
every blade in every row became uniquely green. and the right side 
of each was tinged by silvery hoar-frost. 

I was walking last. and shots had already rang out several times 
at the other end of our line but they did not make me envious that 
day. Out hunting, sometimes you suddenly realise how wonderful it 
is to be alive and breathe in the fresh air. smell the cold frosty 
scents of the earth and see all its colours. and you feel so happy 
your heart simply throbs with joy. And then vou no longer want to 
Shoot a hare, which will only twitch on the ground for a few 
seconds and then lie still forever. or harm any other animal. On the 
contrary, you long for all living creatures to live and rejoice at the 
strong pulse of their warm blood and at the bounteous world and 
wonderful freedom all around... 

We soon forced our way through the bluish thickets of 
blackthorn, turned right, walked through a wood belt. the fallen 
leaves rustling underfoot, and came out onto the edge of another 
wheat field surrounded on all sides by rows of stark grey trees. The 
voung wheat in the middle was so soft and luscious that I thought 
how it would only take a little bright-red figure to streak across it 
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for everything there to be instantly transformed. 

And in an upsurge of brotherly love for all living creatures. I said 
to myself, “Well, come on out, fox! Out you come. my lovely—I 
promise I won’t shoot you!” 

And suddenly there it was! 

I could not understand where it had come from. and | still don’t 
to this day: I simply spotted it leaping up and down. arching its 
back and playing with its long tail. 

And I could tell by the way the others suddenly stooped down 
that they had spotted it, too. 

Hunching my shoulders, I also stooped and stared at the fox. 
wondering whether it would let us come any closer. 

And then it slowly ran towards us. 

Nearby Pasha Kapustin pressed his outstretched palm down and 
we all dropped onto the ground and sat with our heavy boots stuck 
out, leaning slightly over, and taking aim although the fox was still 
some way off. 

Bright-red against the green field, it sauntered towards us and, as 
it slowly drew nearer at a tangent, we wriggled about on the ground, 
which was starting to thaw underneath us, but kept our arms 
gripping the guns ruthlessly still. 

The fox was now coming straight towards me. 

When it at last glimpsed me with its black eyes and was about to 
dart into the wood, it was no more than thirty metres away. 

Out hunting, you sometimes feel you have followed all the rules 
of the cruel game so carefully that there is no way the animal can 
possibly escape, and all you have to do its press the trigger. 

I was already slowly pressing it when, as though suddenly coming 
to my senses, [| tilted the barrels and fired just as accurately as I 
had aimed at the fox, at a burdock on the edge of the field. The 
spiky plant shook violently, and the fox jumped in fright. 

“What were you aiming at?!” yelled Pasha Kapustin behind me. 
“What on earth were you aiming at?” 

He tore his huge hat off his head and flung it down in a rage. 

The sun was already at its zenith as we walked back across the 
ploughed field and it was here in what seemed to me at the time like 
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a never-ending field that I lost my reputation as a dashing Siberian 
hunter once and for all. 

During the morning the thick black earth had thawed out and 
become as sticky as glue. No sooner had you wiped your boots 
clean than they were heavily weighted down again, and a few steps 
later you were hobbling helplessly along with large clods of mud 
stuck to your soles. Then you had to stop again, tear them off and 
wait until your calves stopped tingling. 

First I took my jacket off and put it in my empty rucksack and 
then my sweater. for my shirt was sopping-wet. Perspiration tasting 
of bitter wormwood had dried on my burning lips, and my eyes 
were stinging. and I stood cap in hand and sadly watched my 
friends. still in a file, walking further and further away. 

When I finally scrambled out of the black mud. they had been 
lying for quite a time on some golden straw by a rick at the edge of 
the field. What a relief 1t was to flop down beside them! 

It was only some time later that I wriggled out of the straps of my 
rucksack, pulled my boots off, unwound the foot-cloths and 
stretched my wrinkled bare feet out to the lazy steppe breeze which 
was blowing warmly over the ripe piles of golden straw, still 
smelling strongly of wheat. But first I simply fell flat on my back, 
lay quietly and stared up at the blue light overhead, at its distant 
soundless brilliance, and all I wanted was to stay forever in that 
state of blissful equanimity. which you feel when you are lying on 
the ground and looking up at the sky. 

Then we sat round a white cloth on which we spread a boiled 
chicken, a thick piece of home-cured streaky bacon, boiled eggs, 
salted cucumbers, a pile of glazed garlic cloves and a cross-sliced 
onion, as large as a fist, and started eating slowly. Pasha, hugging a 
large, crisp and crusty loaf, cut off chunk after chunk for everyone 
with his long hunting knife, and I kept thinking that he was going to 
carefully wrap up the remaining chunk in the cloth again, tuck it 
neatly in a corner of his rucksack and take it back home to his 
children as a present from “the little hare”. As little boys, nothing 
ever tasted better than this bit of bread brought by Father after a 
hunt or Mother after work in the fields home to my brother and me. 
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yr perhaps it only seemed so because at that time, just after the 
«ar. nothing was cherished more than bread. whether it be made of 
me. maize. or even bran and potatoes. 

After the meal some of us sipped milk from a flask while the 
others had a smoke, and then we all sat or lay on the straw and 
relaxed in the warm autumn sunshine. 

All of a sudden Pasha smiled and shook his head silently. His 
large gristly ears, which had earned him numerous nicknames in 
childhood, still stuck out, and as I looked at him, sitting there 
bare-headed, I thought with a smile about why he wore such a large 
hat. 

And then he finally said, “Well, I still haven’t worked out what 
happened with the fox back there?” 

And that set them off! The things they said, and the guesses they 
made about why I had missed! How they taunted me! And as soon 
as their jokes began to drag slightly, Sergei at once changed the 
subject: “And how he got stuck in the mud!” 

And they all split their sides laughing again. ““That’s a Siberian 
hunter for you! You see, he’s used to having about twenty metres 
of snow under him, but here it’s just bare soil!” 

“So what? Just wait until winter comes and there’s snow on the 
ground—then he won’t half show us!” 

And they enjoyed taking the mickey out of me so much that they 
went on cracking jokes all the way home. 

“It's not too heavy, is it?” Sergei asked anxiously, shuffling along 
beside me. 

“What do you mean?” I replied, eagerly playing up to him. 

“I mean, these hares?” 

“Yes, two of them at once!” 

“Nope, he’s got a fox!” 

“But how could he ever feel tired?” Pasha sighed enviously. 
“Don't forget, he’s carried an elk out of the taiga on his back. All 
bv himself!” 

“Yes. only he says its antlers got in the way and kept knocking 
down trees.” 

And they guffawed again and I chuckled, too. 
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“Well, so what?..” I thought. “So what if my rucksack’s empty? 
Why didn’t I shoot the fox? Yes, of course, there are some Smart 
Alecs who make a promise that if a hare pops out they won’t touch 
it. hoping to lure the hare out. But as soon as the poor little thing 
pokes its head up, this sort of Smart Alec goes bang-bang without 
compunction. And he feels no remorse afterwards either. And yet, 
if you think of it. who has he deceived in the first place? Himself! 
How can you trust someone who's ready to lie even to himself?” 

Beyond the brown hills down below we already glimpsed 
multi-coloured roofs between the bare trees and white and pale-blue 
houses amidst empty black orchards. In the quiet sunny autumn sky 
a large flock of pigeons swooped down over the village, now flying 
smoothly over the ground and vanishing from sight, and now tipping 
onto one wing and instantly becoming visible again. 

As I watched them. trying to guess when they would vanish and 
when they would reappear. I kept thinking about the red fox and 
about how I had not betrayed something in me which makes us 
better than we sometimes think ourselves to be. 

And my thoughts flowed freely in these few quiet moments in the 
late afternoon, and I felt wonderfully at peace with myself. 


The Flock of Cranes 


I came to see my friend, Ivan Yakovlevich. at a bad time. 

“Why on earth didn’t you show up three or four days ago?” he 
asked ruefully. “The weather was good, and I had a bit more free 
time then. But now the frost’s gone and mucked up all our plans: 
we still haven’t brought in the potatoes or the beets or got the 
sheep-fold ready for the cold weather. But three or four days 
ago...” 

“Yes, of course,” I teased him. “Then you still didn’t have to 
think about the winter.” 

But Ivan Yakovlevich simply waved his hand—he was in no 
mood for jokes. 

Then a veterinary surgeon and agronomist arrived and started a 
heated discussion with him and I quietly stood up and slipped out 
the door so as not to be In the way. 
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I started pacing up and down the patch of dry grass next to the 
office. wondering what to do next and then walked over to the edge 
of the high river bank behind it and stood still. 

A greenish stream was meandering gently between chalky-white 
sloping banks, and slightly further back on either side loomed steep 
cliffs with tufts of vellowed meagre grass on their tops; further still 
came a tight cluster of steep hills. on which a village spread 
wilfully. And encircling these on all sides was a chain of mountains, 
the nearest of which were tinged yellow and grey with fallen leaves 
and then grew darker and darker as they receded into the distance. 

Their tops. already snow-capped here and there, were barely 
glimpsed in the late-afternoon mist. 

I liked this village hidden in the dark-blue foothills, and the 
light-brown hills and distant snow on the humped ridges, and once 
again thought to myself what a good thing it was I had not put off 
this trip and had finally got myself together and come here. 

And so I walked along the high bank over the stream until dusk. 

Lights had been shining in the office windows for some time. 
Then, one by one, they suddenly went out and I hurried back to the 
porch. 

Ivan Yakovlevich smiled at me and. screwing up his eyes craftily, 
said, “Consider yourself lucky! They ve decided I ought to check 
the flocks and look in at a few other places on the way. We’ll ride 
on horseback—it’ll be quicker that way. Only you must realise all 
our horses are pretty perky—that doesn't bother you, does it?” 

I suddenly had a coughing fit. and my friend did not wait for 
reply. 

“Now let’s go home,” he said, “and have some tea and cranberry 
jam, get a good night’s sleep and set off early tomorrow morning.” 

We drove over to his house in a large wagon, which rolled 
quickly down the steep road. Then the horses trotted down the 
middle of the shallow stream between the chalky banks gleaming 
dimly white in the darkness. A cold breeze was wafting upstream. 
The remote cliffs on either side drew closer, and the faint stars now 
vanished behind their dark humps and now appeared again. Then 
they disappeared altogether, the water splashed the last time under 
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the horses’ hooves, the ground rustled gent! under the wheels, the 
wagon jerked under us and the horses, straining. pulled it uphill and 
then trotted briskly along a very wide smooth street. And the stars 
now disappeared behind the roof-tops, and now quivered and 
swayed among the stark black branches of the trees. 

Bluish grey mist was settling dense and cool in the orchards, and 
the lights in the houses’ windows seemed to be shining through a 
light haze. 

Ivan Yakovlevich hummed pensively to himself, as if still 
pondering over his work, and I laid my hand on his knee and tried 
to say something, but the wagon jerked under us again, lurched to 
one side, and hurtled downhill. 

And again we rode through water and then climbed uphill only to 
descend, a few hundred metres later, towards the river again. The 
same dark hills, marked with reddish squares of light, appeared now 
on our left, now on our right; the same constellations shimmered 
now ahead, now to right or left, and our road, twisting and turning, 
weaving and winding uphill and down dale, went on and on, as 
though we were travelling to somewhere far, far away. 

It grew noticeably colder, and the little lights in the windows 
looked even cosier. A light steam, hardly visible in the darkness, 
was rising from the horses’ wet legs. Every now and then the whip 
cracked and the horses’ spleens started pounding more loudly, their 
hooves squelched faster through the mud, and the wagon clinked 
and rattled more loudly, and all these distinct sounds and the warm 
smell of horses in the autumn frost seemed to carry us back in time. 

I recalled the freedom and space of my village childhood, taking 
the horses for swims and watching the herd at night, and I felt like 
heaving a deep sigh. My heart ached nostalgically. 

The next morning we set off in the wagon again, and Ivan 
Yakovlevich said, “Why don’t you admit you didn’t sleep a wink? I 
bet you kept thinking you might really be given a devil of a horse?” 

I only smiled. Although I had slept soundly, I must admit I had 
wondered about my mount. As a child I had not been very lucky 
with horses and had come a cropper many a time. Since then, for 
about twenty years, if not more, I had never gone near a horse, so I 
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wasn't much of a horseman. 

“We'll have to cover about a hundred kilometres and that’s not 
easy even for an experienced rider.” said Ivan Yakovlevich, now in 
a serious tone. “As for the road, well, you’ll see that for yourself. 
This is just chicken-feed.” 

We were riding along the edge of a forest marsh and the thin ice 
kept crackling under the horses’ hooves, and the congealed mud 
squelched underneath it. Our wagon was listing badly and Ivan 
Yakovlevich had to stand up on the footboard and lean to the right, 
while I lay on my back, clutching wildly onto the hay-bedding with 
outstretched arms while my legs dangled helplessly over the marsh’s 
eroded edge. 

And then our acrobatic stunts became even more spectacular. 

Now my friend would jump off as the wagon rumbled along while 
I quickly slumped over to its edge; now I flopped onto the roadside 
and stumbled on behind. while he, stretching across the wagon, 
precariously hung on all on his own. 

It was a chilly morning. but we did not notice this until we had 
reached the top of a hillock and stopped for a moment. All the rest 
of the way we had no time to feel the cold. 

To make up for it, what a beautiful view opened up before us 
when we turned round and looked down from the mountain, whose 
northern slopes were already covered with a thin crust of snow, at 
the valley shrouded in a pale-blue haze! 

I shook my head, but Ivan Yakovlevich, who had been urging me 
for a long time to come and see his native foothills, said, “This is 
nothing! Save your breath until I take you to Battery. Then you’ll 
really see something!” 

I stood spellbound and gazed now at the distant snowy mountain 
tops, bright in the morning sun, now at the bluish-green and 
brown-speckled hills down below. Meanwhile my friend walked 
quietly away, churned up some chilled clods of earth with the tip of 
his tarpaulin boot, bent down and picked up a spud, squeezed it 
between his fingers, shook his head and moved on quickly. Every 
now and then he took my binoculars from me and I saw he was 
staring not at the snowy peaks on the horizon but at the next 
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heck. where a flock of sheep, which was scarcely visible from 
bere. was wandering across the brownish stubble. 

Bx. lunchtime we had already visited the flocks and the 
sheepfolds. which were empty during the day and where we were 
greeted by fiercely barking wolf-hounds chained nearby. 

I had already glanced at my rucksack with provisions a couple of 
times and. catching my glance, Ivan Yakovlevich winked and said, 
~Hang on. we re almost there.” 

The wagon rolled down into a shallow saddle, and then the horses 
pulled us uphill again along its edge. 

There was no road here and the dry steppe grass rustled quietly 
under the wheels. 

i caught sight of a sheer edge of mountain ahead, and 
stood up but Ivan Yakovlevich had already pulled in the reins. 

“Russian cannon, they say, were stationed here during the 
Turkish war. That’s how Battery got its name.” 

1 walked up to the edge of the hill and froze. Bathing in brilliant 
sunlight down below was a hollow. In the middle of the dark 
reddish-brown steppe twisted a tiny, it seemed, river that looked 
like a blue vein. A mist was still hovering over green lowlands and 
grevish-blue shadows were lurking behind grey hillocks. Far ahead 
an oval lake glinted icily, and further still were more hills with a 
thick blue line running along their flat tops, and milky-white 
mountain peaks loomed in the background under a clear blue sky. 
These mountains formed a distinct semi-circle. as if enclosing the 
vast valley. which was cut off to the left and right by the sheer 
precipices. 

We stood completely spellbound and gazed down. 

It was after midday—the time in late autumn when the heat gets 
the upper hand for a short while. 

There seemed to be a quivering haze in the air, although there 
was no sign of any mist. The sky was clear, and you could see far 
into the distance. and the silence all around was also very special; 
even the shrill creak of the wagon, which the horses kept jerking 
slightly. as they stamped their feet every now and then. seemed sad 
somehow. 
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“Sometimes they worry you to death and you don’t half get 
upset.” Ivan Yakovlevich began saying quietly, “but then you sit 
down on this hillock, and relax for a while, and everything seems to 
slip into place again.” 

I suddenly thought I heard a crane’s faint cry somewhere far off. 
I listened hard, and Ivan Yakovlevich said, “A bit late, aren’t they? 
Just look over there!” 

The birds were flying west to the left of us. 

As touching as ever by virtue of their seemingly conscious 
sadness, their cnes grew gradually clearer and louder, and there was 
something unusual about them: each sounded more like an alarm 
cry. 

And there was something odd about the flock and its formation 
too. It did not seem to have its usual triangular shape and some of 
the birds kept circling and changing places within the formation. 

I turned to mv friend and asked. “What's wrong? Perhaps they're 
being attacked by a hawk?” 

Shielding his eyes with his hands, Ivan Yakovlevich peered up. 

Now very close. the birds had again formed a triangle and were 
no longer crying as loudly as before. And then all of a sudden I saw 
one crane dropping out of formation. Reeling over onto one side, it 
dropped down obliquely. and there was something helpless about 
the convulsive flapping of its wings. 

And.at once.the cranes formation broke up again and several of 
the birds bringing up the rear. dived down towards the flagging 
crane. . 

The beating of their grey wings grew sharper. Down here on the 
ground we could not only distinctly hear their rustling but also feel 
the flutter of the chilly mountain air and the gentle warmth of 
feathers heated by flight. 

The cranes cried loudly and as though hastily again, and I could 
have sworn I could tell their cries apart and in their anguished 
chorus picked out both the doomed shriek of the sick crane and the 
encouraging cries of the others, giving him hope and promising help. 

I do not Know whether the ailing bird was kept up by the stream 
of air from below or whether it was pushed up slightly by the wings 
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touchmg it, but it seemed to be rising closer to the others. 

But the cranes went on changing their positions in the formation, 
and the ones behind dived down again, taking over from their tired 
fellows, which then soared up to join the rear. And only the crane 
flying in front and a few others directly behind went on flapping 
their wings slowly, without changing places, showing the way to the 
rest of the flock. 

We followed them with our eyes, and the birds’ alarmed cries 
gradually faded as they flew further and further away, bearing their 
ailing companion away with them. 

His hand still over his eyes, Ivan Yakovlevich said in a 
sympathetic tone, “Look where they’re flying! They usually take a 
longer route—over the mountains, but these are heading straight for 
the sea. They’re in a hurry!” 

Their cries had already faded away, and we could only see them 
continuously changing positions and circling around inside the flock. 

“Perhaps he’d fallen sick and couldn’t get well?” said Ivan 
Yakovlevich, his eyes glowing warmly. “And they kept waiting for 
him and putting off their long trip ... and that’s why they’re so 
late.” 

We gazed after the birds again. 

Would the ailing crane fall? Would his flock abandon him? 

Would they all make it to the hot countries, spend the cold winter 
there, and then fly back to their homeland? 

Who knows! 


We returned to the village very late that evening. 

The temperature had dropped sharply again, and a biting wind 
was coming from the mountains. 

Ivan Yakovlevich had pulled a blue woollen hood over his cap 
and was singing something quietly, while I hid my face in the hood 
of my anorak. 

We could already see ahead little red lights dotted quaintly about 
the dark hills. 

And once again I recalled the flock of cranes, and my heart 
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suddenly started aching. I thought guiltily about friends ... and other 
people ... and wondered if I had always done all I could to support, 
and perhaps even save some of them. 

And my friend, most likely thinking the same, stopped singing 
and said quietly as if to himself. “Fancy that ... birds!” 


The Red Plymouth Rock Cockerel 


Life became utterly miserable for Val Dementiev that summer. 

He had used to have a rest at school, and every now and then his 
granny would come by and help him mind his baby brother, but now 
school was over and his granny never came round when his mother 
or father were at home. Only once in a while. when Val and Mitya 
were alone, she would slip in the back way, sit down on a bench in 
the shade, put a little bundle down beside her and then take Mitya 
in her arms and start cooing and pushing titbits into his mouth, 
saying to Val, “Run along now, laddie. and have a dip... Only be 
quick—don’t let me down!” 

And Val would race down to the river like the wind, jump off the 
steep bank a couple of times. have a swim and then lie down but 
before the sand had dried on his wet chest. it was time for him to 
dash home. 
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True. he had some fifteen minutes to spare and would have no 
need to hurry if he had not also to run over to the large marsh 
behind the dam and pick some water pepper, which he dried and 
then sold at the chemist’s. | 

All last summer he had gone about with a peeling nose, and his 
mother used to say the pussv-willow in their yard had grown twice 
because of the water dripping from him, but nowadays he could 
not even dream of lounging about for half an hour with his friends 
on the riverbank for he had no spare time whatsoever. 

But what was the point of remembering the past: nobody had ever 
laid a finger on him before, whereas now his mother was always 
smacking him and his father often took his belt off and laid into 
him. - 

Sighing. Val pulled his pants down, turned round and tried to look 
lower down his back. 

His very dark brown tan was cut short by the red elastic mark 
round his waist and all the rest of him was as white as snow. He 
craned his neck even harder. squinted and spotted the edge of a 
blue bruise. 

Mitva. who had been sitting in the dust, quickly dropped onto all 
fours. lifted his bottom. and started crawling fast with his head 
outstretched like a tortoise’s looking curiously up at him from 
below. 

“It’s all because of you. you know.” Val scolded him. “Dad gives 
Val spank-spank... Spank-spank.”™ 

Mitya plonked himself down again, lifted his dirty face and 
peaceably gurgled, “Gloo-gloo!” 

Val tried to sound a little more hurt, “Of course, it’s all gloo-gloo 
to you! But do you know how much it hurts?” 

Mitya smiled in an even more carefree manner and gurgled, 
‘““Gloo-gloo.”’ 

“You aren’t allowed to smack little babies, see? Because they’ve 
got delicate little bones,” explained Val. “But just wait till you get 
big like me, and then you'll find out all right...” 

And Mitya cooed joyfully again. 

The dust under him grew damp and a black pool suddenly 
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appeared under his pants and then gushed in all directions. 

Val sighed again, shook his head and said. “You’re the 
limit—that was your last pair of dry pants!” 

And then he saw an angry little wasp settling on his little 
brother’s leg. Wriggling its striped belly, it quickly crawled sideways 
across his ankle, and Mitya at once reached out and tned to catch 
it, but it kept slipping out of his fingers. 

Too appalled to call out, Val hissed hoarsely, “No, Mitya'”. and 
grabbing hold of his little brother’s hand, tried to flick the wasp 
away but the baby, probably thinking it was a game, burst out 
laughing, jerked his hand out of Val’s hands, and covered the wasp 
with his palm. The next moment he let out such a piercing scream 
that it sent shivers up Val’s spine. 

Brushing the squashed wasp away, he pulled the tiny sting and 
white blob, torn out of the wasp’s striped belly, out of his brother's 
leg, while the baby went on gasping for breath and it seemed he was 
never going to start breathing and screaming again. 

“Does it hurt, Mitya... Does it hurt? Oh, what a nasty wasp!” 

Val rushed over and squashed the wasp with his heel and then sat 
down in front of his brother and wiped away the bitter tears around 
his trembling blue mouth. And it was only now that his little brother 
at last started bawling at the top of his voice and so pitifully that 
Val felt like bursting into tears himself. 

“Don’t, Mitya, please don’t!” 

Their neighbour, Auntie Dasha, who had come running at the 
sound of the screams, looked through the fence and called sternly, 
“Val! You’ve hit him, haven’t you!” 

“Why would I do that?” Val asked sullenly. 

“Well then, why’s he crying his head off?” 

“A wasp’s stung him.” 

“A wasp?” 

“Yes, what else.” 

“And what were you doing then?” 

“T tried to get it first but...” 

“Tried to get it! You should keep your wits about you!” And then 
she continued in a gentler tone, ““You’d better put a damp cloth over 
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it, if it was a wasp.” 

As ill luck would have it, there was no cloth nearby so Val lifted 
his bawling little brother off the ground, pressed him to his leg with 
one hand and pulled his pants off with the other because he needed 
changing anyway. Then he ran round the corner of the house and 
dipped them in the iron barrel under the drain-pipe. 

Mitya was now sitting on the ground with his bottom bare, and 
whether it was because he looked so pathetic or because he was still 
sobbing bitterly, and staring at his elder brother with tearful eyes, 
Val’s nose suddenly started tickling, his lips puckered and he felt 
his face grimacing sadly. 

Deaf old Fedotievna, Auntie Dasha’s elder sister, asked loudly 
behind the fence, “What are they up to?” 

And Auntie Dasha replied just as loudly, “What d’ye think! Their 
mum and dad keep fighting and the poor little mites don’t have any 
peace either.” 

The old woman sighed and said, “Hmm ... they’ve only got booze 
on their minds!” 

“That’s just it!” 

“Is she working, then?” 

“Yes, she does, and keeps pushing it down his throat. And he 
says, if he didn’t drink, she’d never live on what she makes alone, 
without his pickings. And she says she can, and now she’s out 
working from morning till night, while he sits and drinks all day.” 

“But who’s minding the little lads?” 

“That's just it! The big ’un was cracking apricot stones yesterday 
and the little "un went and shoved his finger in the way. And his 
Dad nearly thrashed the living daylight out of Val, he did.” 

“Well, I never!” 

“And I said to him, I did, ‘Tolya, just you have a think when 
you've sobered up—how can you beat a boy like this? He might be 
a big ’un but he’s still only a kiddie.” 

And Val recalled how the evening before, when he was already 
falling asleep under the apple tree in the orchard, Dad had sat down 
on the edge of his creaking bed, laid his heavy hand, reeking of 
petrol and dust, on his shoulder, leaned over, breathing tobacco and 
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vodka fumes all over him and said, “Don't fee] mad at me, Val, will 
you? I know ... well ... I overdid it... I was driving along today, and 
I suddenly felt my hand was itching on the whee!. 2rd I couldn’t 
make out why ... and then I remembered it was tecause I’d 
wallopped my Val with it. And I nearly burst out crying. do you 
believe me?..” And he grit his teeth. 

Recalling this was the last straw. Val sniffed a couple of times, 
and bent his head down to his dirty knees. 

But all of a sudden a remembrance came and he almost shouted 
out, “Why, you’ve forgotten about the cockerel!” 

Yes, of course, the cockerel! 

Just as bright sunshine suddenly bursts through wet trees and 
spring showers, so Val’s eyes suddenly sparkled behind his 
trembling tears! 

“Mitya! Look!” 

How many times had he done this before! 

He lowered his outspread hands and put the red cockerel down on 
the ground by Mitya’s feet. Then he nimbly grabbed hold of his 
invisible balalaika, hugged it just above his stomach and cried. 
“Music!” 

And he twanged the resonant strings with his nails and the 
cockerel hopped and started strutting on its bony legs with large 
crooked spurs. 

“Yes, we will have a cockerel!’ Val yelled loudly, his eyes 
ablaze. “And we will have a balalaika! And Val’ll go twang-twang. 
twang-twang on his balalaika, and the cockerel will go click-clickity- 
click with its heels!” 

And Val strummed the balalaika as hard as he could and then 
danced about, flapping his arms like wings, and throwing back his 
chin and screwing up his eyes. 

“Twang! Twang! Twang!.. Click-clickity-click!”’ 

Mitya fell silent and gazed distrustfully at him, ready to burst into 
tears the moment Val stopped dancing. 
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So far the only person who possessed a red cockerel which could 
dance and a colourful striped balalaika was Nuikodimich the 
hunchback. 

Nikodimich lived at the end of the street near the common where 
the boys played football, and once in a while he came here with his 
cockerel on a string and his balalaika. Then the ball was abandoned 
in the field or between the instantly deserted goal-posts, and all the 
children, players and fans, crowded round the trained cockerel’s 
fortunate owner pleading, “Make him dance, please!” 

And Nikodimich would nimbly toss up his painted balalaika, bang 
it against his chest and shriek in an incredibly shrill voice, “Music!” 

He was ever so funny, he was, Nikodimich. He always looked as 
if he had just been taken off a nail where he had been hanging for a 
very long time, what with his hump sticking up, his large head 
hunched below his shoulders, his long arms sticking out of the 
sleeves of his tarpaulin jacket almost up to the elbow and dangling 
down limply as if he somehow could not control them and draw 
himself up. 

And when he pressed his balalaika to his chest almost under his 
chin with one hand, the other would go on swinging like a 
pendulum. refusing to obey him. and then he would jerk a shoulder 
sharply. and his large clumsy palm seemed to automatically spring 
up and flop onto the strings with a twang! 

Meanwhile the cockerel would toss its head back, flicking its large 
crimson comb this way and that, flap its wings, and hop from one 
foot to the other ever so fast, swaying from side to side as if trying 
to see which leg could reach higher. 

And then Nikodimich would jerk a shoulder again and start 
shaking his large head slightly, wink craftily and shout shrilly, “Off 
you go, my laddie!” 

And the cockerel would give a squack and start capering with its 
legs even more dashingly. 

He was funny enough as he was, old Nikodimich, but next to the 
cockerel, he was an absolute scream. And the little boys used to 
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nudge each other and split their sides laughing at these two 
characters. But how on earth had Nikodimich managed to train the 
cockerel? | 

Val had first set eyes on the cockerel two or three years ago and 
had of course at once thought how marvellous it would be to own 
one himself. You’d never have a dull moment with it around. 
Whenever you were bored or sad or someone upset you, you could 
pick up your balalaika and tell the cockerel to dance. And as soon 
as you twanged the strings, the cockerel would toss its head and 
start hopping, and boys from all over the street would come running 
over to your house just to get a peep at him. 

Val had thought about this before but somehow had never got 
round to getting himself a trained cockerel. This spring,however, the 
idea haunted him day and night. As soon as he wangled a free 
moment, he ran over to his friend Andrei Melnikov and got him to 
visit Nikodimich with him, for the latter would hardly put on his act 
just for Val. And so off they went and, if he had time, Nikodimich 
never turned them down for, he said, like any performer, the 
cockerel ought to rehearse as often as possible. They made friends 
with Nikodimich, and he promised to train Val’s cockerel as 
well—if he found a suitable one, that is. 

Val had nagged his mother ever since. He was sick and tired, he 
said, of looking after turkeys and ducks and they should get some 
hens instead but his mother refused to listen to him for she had 
enough problems plaguing her as it was. 

And so Val decided to take the matter into his own hands. 

All spring Andrei and he kept running over to the pit in the 
chicken factory’s backyard where all the dead and crippled chicks 
were thrown. Sometimes you could find a healthy one among them, 
and the little boys from their street often picked them up and reared 
them. Two years ago Val himself had picked up a blind little 
gosling, and what a fine gander it had grown into! Well, but such 
was life: when you weren’t particularly looking for something, you 
always found it, but when you wanted something very, very badly, 
you had to hunt like mad for it! And this summer Val was unlucky 
for most of the chicks he found were white, and of the few 
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coloured ones he managed to salvage the only one to survive was a 
lame chick which turned into a little speckled hen!.. 

Of course, Nikodimich said, if the worst came to the worst, you 
could train a hen or a duck if you really tried hard but this would 
not. of course, be such fun. 

The chicken population in their yard kept growing. The lame 
speckled hen was joined by a flock of white chickens, one 
completely blind and another dragging its wings. But Val did not 
even glance at them. 

He decided he would have to buy a beautiful cockerel and had 
begun saving up for it. 

Even before he started saving, he had tried to imagine more than 
once what life would be like when he had at last got a trained 
cockerel. The day was very far off and seemed like a wild dream 
but he still thought about it and sighed happily. He started collecting 
water pepper on the marsh and picking nettles under the orchard 
fence at the collective farm. A couple of times Andrei and he ran 
over to the park and collected empty bottles. And by a car service 
station Val once found a new fifty-kopeck piece and wherever he 
went after that, he kept his eyes glued to the ground, and his neck 
even started aching slightly. And the more money he collected, the 
more impatient he grew. and of late he had been seeing the cockerel 
he was going to buy and train in his sleep. 

Of course, if he had had a little more time. he would have saved 
up enough money long ago, but just try thinking up new ideas when 
you’ve got a younger brother on your hands from morning till 
nightfall and can only get away for a couple of hours after you have 
put him to bed! For five rubles Val had secretly sold a boy the pair 
of binoculars his granny had given him. The Germans had left them 
behind at her house during the war when they retreated. 

Now he had enough money for both the cockerel and the 
balalaika, but as the Sunday market was still five whole days away, 
he decided to run over to the goods shop and buy the balalaika first. 

He found an old sack reeking of petrol, gave it a good shake, and 
then put Mitya to bed. After standing on tiptoe on the other side of 
the door, and waiting for him to fall asleep, he pulled the dummy 
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out of his mouth, put it down on the pillow beside him, locked the 
house. grabbed the sack and tore off to the shop. 

Inside the shop seven or eight TV sets were showing the same 
cartoon at once and a crowd of boys and grown-ups Were standing 
in front of them, but Val merely glanced at them in passing to see if 
there was anyone he knew. 

The elderly shop assistant was also watching the cartoon. and he 
did not dare to disturb her. Instead, he simply propped his elbow on 
the counter and held out his hand clutching a roll of three-ruble 
notes. 

Without even turning her head, the assistant waddled sideways 
down the counter towards him almost at once, stretched out her 
hand, grabbed at the notes but missed and grazed Val’s fist with her 
ring, but the next time nimbly swiped the notes: 

“What d’ye want?” 

‘A balalaika, please,” Val mumbled and for some reason or other 
his voice quavered. 

She walked sideways up the counter again, while he unfolded and 
lowered the sack, holding onto its edge with his left hand and 
opening its neck with his right. Any moment now he would pop the 
balalaika into it! Otherwise, everyone he met would pester him and 
want to be told all about it. 

The assistant waddled back and, still without looking at him, put a 
small drum with blue sides down on the counter. balanced two thin 
drumsticks on top, holding onto them so that they did not roll off, 
and put a note and some silver—his change—down beside them. 

Before Val had time to open his mouth, she was already drifting 
Slowly back to her cartoons. 

And he was suddenly overcome with embarrassment and even 
fear: perhaps because he wanted to call to the assistant but had not 
done so immediately, and as every second passed, it seemed more 
and more impossible to... Then he imagined picking up the drum, 
putting it into his sack and wandering sadly home. And then he saw 
silly little Mitya sitting happily on the ground at home with the drum 
between his legs, striking the rough hide with the thin little 
drumsticks and chirping as merrily as a sparrow, while he, Val, 
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stood nearby, his head lowered. Now he would never have a 
balalaika or a red cockerel! 

Tears welled up in his eyes, his throat made an odd gurgling 
sound of protest, and before he burst into tears, he called out 
quickly, “... it was a balalaika I asked for!” 

Only now did the assistant glance at him and he saw all the 
grown-ups turn away from the TV sets at once for he had most 
likely called out very loudly. 

“Why didn't you say so before!” snapped the assistant, at last 
handing him a balalaika. “You don’t know what you want but make 
me dance for you.” 

Val burned with shame as he lowered the brand-new three- 
stringed instrument into the coarse and rather dirty sack. 

“But I did!” he protested. 

One by one. the grown-ups started turning away, and he hurried 
out of the shop. 

Outside he hastily shoved his hand down the sack and with a 
palpitating heart touched the balalaika’s base and strings. Well, here 
it was at least. safe and sound! Then he slung the sack over his 
shoulder and ran all the way to the park, turned and raced down a 
deserted alley, feeling light-hearted and happy. He even started 
skipping and hopping, and then suddenly stopped, and spun round, 
swinging his sack smoothly over his head. 

The sack reeked of petrol but Val did not care for it seemed to 
him that. as he spun round. the light balalaika started humming 
quietly. 

The first thing he did when he arrived back home was unlock the 
door, but Mitya was fast asleep and sprawled across the bed with a 
feather from his pillow tangled in his warm curls. 

And then Val went back outside, carefully pulled the balalaika out 
and put it down gently on the stone step against the wall, and then 
crumpled up the sack and flung it into the shed. Then, standing on 
tiptoe, he glanced inside the water-jug, filled it up, and gave his 
hands a good wash with soap. As there was neither a towel nor a 
rag nearby, he started spinning round. shaking his hands, and drying 
his outspread fingers. It suddenly struck him that this was very like 
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how his cockerel was going to dance and he burst out laughing and 
spun round a few more times, doing dance steps this time. 

And then at last he sat down on the step and put the balalaika 
down on his lap. For some reason or other, it smelt of fresh straw. 
and Val bent over and sniffed it, looking through the small round 
hole in its triangular base. Lying under the strings was a hairv 
sacking thread and Val lifted the balalaika slightly and blew on it as 
hard as he could, and the silvery strings responded with a gentle. 
high-pitched ping. 

No doubt about it, he had picked a superb balalaika! And how 
lucky he had been, how incredibly lucky he had been that he had. 
after all, called to the assistant at the last moment—what good was 
a drum to him, for heaven’s sake?! 

Oh, wasn’t life wonderful! And just imagine what it’d be like as 
soon as he bought the red cockerel! 

Whenever Mitya started whimpering, Val would shout, “Music!”’, 
jerk his shoulder just like Nikodimich, and strike the strings. Then 
Mitya would open his mouth and gawk at the cockerel with the 
golden breast, high comb, sharp spurs and long stiff tail. Minding 
his little brother would be sheer bliss! And all three of them— 
Mitya, the cockerel and he—would become great friends. His 
brother would soon be walking well and by then the cockerel would 
have learnt to dance and got used to them and so they could go 
wherever they liked together. He must attach a strap or a string to 
the balalaika, sling it over his shoulder, give Mitya a little bundle of 
food, take hold of his hand, pick up a stick like Granny’s (just in 
case), and with the cockerel behind, off they would go over the 
river, past the herd on the green hills, far away, as far as the eye 
could see, perhaps even to the end of the world. 
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...And so on and on they walked up hill down dale, and larks 
trilled in the blue sky above, grasshoppers jumped on and off the 
path, bumble-bees droned in the flowers along the roadside, and 
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bobtailed hares streaked through the tall grass further on. 

Mitya had grown tired of carrying the bundle and it was now 
hanging on the end of the stick over Val’s shoulder, and Mitya was 
fiddling with a horseshoe with one nail still in it. 

There was not a soul in sight, but all of a sudden at a turning 
ahead they. spotted a blue trolley with a striped parasol and a 
sales-girl in a white pinafore, and they took two ice-creams from 
her, and Val never could make out whether they paid for them or 
not. 

They had only just bitten into the crispy waffle cones when the 
sales-girl quickly pushed the trolley forward and then sailed off as if 
swept along by the wind, and the streaks of blue and white and the 
striped parasol flashed behind a green hill. then another, and 
stopped in exactly the spot where his brother and he would next 
want an ice-cream. 

Or perhaps there wasnt any ice-cream? No, there wasn't. 

How could there be in such a remote, empty place as the steppe? 

They could not have ice-cream, and Mitya started whimpering, 
and Val tried to soothe him by saying they could get by without 
ice-cream, for, after all. they now had this wonderful cockerel. But 
Mitya was already completely worn out and his legs buckled under 
him and refused to move. He even threw away the horseshoe with 
one nail in it and rested his hand on the back of the cockerel 
strutting along beside him. 

And then they turned off the road and sat down by a very tiny 
spring flowing silently from under a large black boulder overgrown 
with dark-green moss. They untied the bundle and Val peeled an egg 
for his brother and started munching spring onions. Yellow egg 
crumbs fell onto the grass near Mitya. and the cockerel gobbled 
them up at once, and carefully pecked some off Mitya’s chubby leg, 
and the latter burst out laughing and waved his hands. 

After their meal they knelt down on all fours over the little spring 
and drank the icy cold water, and then Val picked up his bala- 
laika. 

“Well, Cocky?” he asked. “How about dancing for us?” 

It was lovely and quiet, and the cockerel was in no hurry. Of 
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course, he would dance, but first he drank his fill from the spring. 
tossing back his red head and crimson comb every row and then. 
and dripping pearly drops of water down his golder breast. 

And then Val twanged the strings, and the cockerel started 
prancing up and down. 

He danced so merrily that Mitya first wriggled on the grass and 
then stood up and started dancing, too. 

And then off they moved again. The sun was already setting 
behind them, and their long shadows were moving along the road 
ahead, the balalaika sticking over Val’s shoulder like an old- 
fashioned gun with a bell-shaped mouth-piece at the end of its 
barrel. 

All of a sudden thunder rumbled overhead, and out of a bush and 
onto the road jumped a grey wolf. Arching his back as though about 
to pounce, he leapt forward and sat on his haunches in front of 
them, his ears pricked up. 

“You’ve had it! he said, gnashing his teeth. ‘““Now I’m going to 
gobble you up and give your cockerel to the fox. Hey, Fox!” 

The wolf’s long red tongue lolled out between his huge teeth and 
he started licking his chops. 

“Please don’t eat us,” pleaded Val, who, to tell the truth, was just 
a tiny bit scared. “And please don’t give our cockerel to the fox. Do 
you know what this cockerel can do? He can dance to a balalaika!” 

‘Fiddlesticks!” snorted the wolf. 

Then Val took the balalaika off his back, shrugged his shoulders 
and said, “Well, see for yourself if you don't believe me!” 

And he played and the cockerel danced. At first, the wolf simply 
stared, and then he involuntarily started nodding his shaggy head 
and beating time with his tail on the road. 

And when Val and the cockerel had finished, the wolf shook his 
Shaggy head again and said, “Why, it’s great!” 

“T told you so!” said Val. 

“Is that your bruv?” asked the wolf, nodding at t Mitya. 

“Yes, that’s my younger brother.” 

“He is nice, your bruv. Got kind eyes he has,” said the wolf and 
then suggested, “Let’s be pals, okay?” 
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“Okay!” agreed Val. 

But then came the sound of a roaring engine, and a lorry 
appeared on the road. Standing in the back, clutching onto the 
cabin, was Mother, the wind flapping the scarf on her neck. 

The wolf reluctantly pulled himself up, but Val said comfortingly, 
“It’s my parents!” 

The lorry braked and stopped. the cab door flew open and 
slammed shut. and Father jumped down from the running board 
with a large spanner in his hand. velling menacingly at the wolf, 
“T’m going to bash your brains in!” 

“Don’t touch him! He’s my pal!” Val velled back. 

‘How on earth can I tell that?” rapped Father. 

“You'd do better to help the woman down.” said the wolf. 

But Mother had already jumped down from a wheel and raced 
over to hug Mitya. Then, turning to Val, she asked sternly. “Have 
you at least fed him?” 

“Of course!” 

“Oh heavens, you’re such a scatterbrain, you could easily have 
had something to eat yourself but completely forgotten about the 
little one.” Mother said reproachfully. 

“What are you then? A driver?” the wolf asked Father. 

Father threw the spanner back into his cabin and grunted, “Have 
you no eyes?” 

“Well, yes, that’s why you stink of petrol I suppose,” said the 
wolf amicably. “But that don’t matter! I even like the way you stink 
of petrol and warm cab. No, that doesn’t matter at all. What does is 
that one can smell the booze on your breath a mile away.” 

“Just you try and live on your wages!” Father shouted at him. 
“Do you reckon you could? No, mate, you couldn’t, and that’s a 
fact!” 

“One could live on wages if’ he had brains!” Mother snapped 
angrily. . 

“So you don't like my brains?” Father flared up. “Well then, you 
can find yourself someone else!” 

“You should be ashamed to talk like this in front of the children!” 
said the wolf. 
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“Don’t you lecture me. I have enough of it at home,” replied 
Father resentfully. 

But the wolf nodded to Val and said. “Come on. let’s go over 
there,” and then nodding to the cockerel, added. “You too.” 

They walked over to the roadside and stood by the bush the wolf 
had jumped from. Pointing with his eyes to Father. the wolf asked 
Val sympathetically, “I bet you don’t half catch it from him?” 

“No, never!” Val exclaimed in surprise and then blushed. 

You see, it was a tricky question. Every time his father hit him, 
Val thought it had happened in the heat of the moment. and was 
simply an accident and a foolish mistake. After all, how could a 
grown man, his own father beat his son? No, that couldn't possibly 
happen! 

“It’s just that you look as if you don’t want to go home,” said the 
wolf. 

But Val replied with a smile, “Why, but now I’ve got Cocky!” 

The wolf glanced at the cockerel and said, “Well, if he’s ever in 
trouble, just cry cock-a-doodle-do, and I'll be there in a flash! I’m 
going to stand up for you all from now on. Just look what big teeth 
I’ve got!” 

And he showed his huge teeth. 

“Come and visit us,” Val said. 

‘“What’s your address?” 

‘A hundred and fifty-two, Bratskaya Street.” 

“Gosh, what a mouthful!” said the wolf. shaking his head. 

“Well, what’s two into thirty?” Val asked. . 

“Haven't a clue,” replied the wolf. 

“Fifteen ... and two. A hundred and fifty two.” 

“Never mind, I'll find it somehow,” promised the wolf. 

And they drove off home, leaving the wolf by the roadside. And 
a few days later Mitya and he were sitting on the edge of the 
vegetable plot by the fence thickly covered with hop plants, with 
horseradish and dill growing nearby. Val was playing quietly on his 
balalaika and the cockerel was dancing as usual, when all of a 
sudden the dry bark on the wattle-fence crackled faintly and the 
grey wolf jumped nimbly over it. 
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Mitya was startled at first, but then he recognised the wolf and 
gently cooed like a dove, and the wolf started shaking his head 
again, and beating his tail across the dill in time with the balalaika 
and then said, “My, that’s great. Have you got a dog’s kennel?” 

“Why?” asked Val. 

“Well, P've come to live with you.” 

A yellow butterfly settled on the wolf’s nose but instead of 
Snapping his jaws and gobbling it up, he simply wrinkled his face 
slightly and blew on it, and the butterfly flew off and landed on a 
hop. 
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Day was just breaking and a chilly bluish mist was still hanging 
over the market-place, but it was already very crowded. Outside the 
narrow gates there was as solid a crush as to a local football match, 
while inside, although everyone spread out and went their separate 
ways at once, there was an oncoming stream of people who had 
already done their shopping and were hurrying goodness only knows 
where. 

Val kept bumping into various women in winter coats with empty 
bags and when he finally broke out of the crowd and began to 
hurry, he immediately banged into an elderly fat man in a peculiar 
hat, very like a child’s sunhat. 

Val stepped sideways and so did the man. Val stepped back and 
so did he. Every time Val thought he had moved slightly faster than 
the fat man and would manage to slip by him, he bumped into his 
drum-like belly again. It was quite incredible how fast the man 
moved! 

At last the fat man stopped, lifted his shaking hand, threateningly 
wagged his stubby finger at him and stammered loudly, “C-cut it 
out, will you!” 

But Val did not really see or hear him because he was already a 
long way off. He was in a hurry. 

The evening before he had finally told his mother he already had 
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a balalaika and now intended to buy a red cockerel, which 
Nikodimich would then teach to dance. Without hearing him out, his 
mother started shouting that it was a load of nonsense. Val, it 
seemed. had time to mess about with foolishness. but whenever she 
needed help, he was never there and she could call for him until the 
cows came home. He then tried to ask who looked after Mitya all 
day long if he, Val, was messing about with foolishness. but she 
‘would not listen and simply snatched Val’s money and locked it 
inside the top drawer of her chest. 

He had sobbed all evening on his bed under the apple tree, 
resentfully recalling what his mother had said about him messing 
about instead.of helping. 

But then his mother had woken him at daybreak and said. “Get 
up and run if you want to get a good one,” and had given him back 
his money. 

Val was so happy, he did not know what to say, but his mother 
drew him to her and said, “Go and wash. Just look at your eyes.” 

And her face was puffy, too. 

Goodness knows, what was happening to Val’s mother. First she 
would scold him, then she would burst into tears, then she would 
approach him first. She would shout her head off and forbid him to 
do something, but then would go and change her mind. It never 
lasted long, mind you, for she seemed at once to regret she had 
given in, and started shouting again. 

Val ran off as 1f someone was chasing after him to say, ““What do 
vou need a cockerel for? Come back home and we’ll talk things 
over!” 

The row of poultry stalls stretched on and on, and he ran past 
without hardly slowing down. There were mostly hens and ducks 
with only the odd goose and turkey here and there, and so far he 
had not spotted a single cockerel... But perhaps he had run past one 
without noticing? He decided to go back along the row more slowly 
and make enquiries for the sort of cockerel he was after might very 
well be sitting in a sack somewhere. 

And then all of a sudden he spotted it. 

He could not see it very well—how could he from so far away! 
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He only saw his comb and wattle but somehow he knew that this 
was the very bird he had been dreaming about. 

His heart pounded as if to push him forward. 

He ran up and stopped near a little old woman, who was 
clutching the cockerel to her side with both hands. Obviously 
finding him a handful, she was leaning back slightly, and the 
cockerel, its neck arched over its chestnut breast, was also leaning 
back its head, crimson comb and large fiery wattle and squinting its 
brown eyes as if trying to get a better look at its white and 
yellow-tinted ear-rings. 

The old woman’s fingers were spread over its curving sides and 
stiff wings. but evidently she was nevertheless afraid it might break 
free, and so she was also pressing its tail to her side by her arm. He 
was so big that its beautiful long red feathers with black and 
dark-green tips were trailing in a bunch below her arm and Val 
spotted them when he bent down slightly. 

So intently was he examining the cockerel that he did not 
immediately catch what the cockerel’s owner was saying to the tall 
spindly old woman in front of her, and it only now dawned on him 
that they had been gently bargaining with each other for some time. 

“Just look how heavy he be.” said the owner, lifting her arm 
which was squeezing the cockerel's tail. and holding the bird out to 
the old woman. “Where would ye find another one like it these 
days?” 

The other old woman carefully took hold of it and swayed it in 
her arms as if weighing it. The cockerel jerked forward and 
stretched out its head, squawking angrily and jerking its tail, and the 
red plumes at its tip started quivering. 

Handing the cockerel back, the old woman shook her head and 
said, “My, what a whopper!” 

‘And what a beauty he is, too!” its owner went on singing its 
praises. 

And the other old woman. drawled appreciatively, “Yes, he is a 
real beauty!” 

Val cringed: surely she wasn’t going to buy it? 

But the old woman shook her head again and said, “I wouldn’t 
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sell a cockerel like that for any monev!” 

Already wrinkled, the owner’s face now freceme just like a 
shrivelled baked apple. 

“Well, dearie, do you reckon I would if it wasn: for my 
son-in-law Vassya?” she asked sadly. “No, I'd never par with him! 
But Vassya’s been pestering me to death. Says the covkerel keeps 
giving him funny looks. Well, I suppose, he is a bit cheeky. I mean, 
when my son-in-law comes home with a pint inside him and puts the 
boot to the bird, but oh no, he don’t run off and hide. Not on vour 
Nelly! He jumps up, and sticks out its breast and raises his head as 
if he’s about to lunge at him. Well, I says, Vassya, it’s a good thing. 
I says, he’s so brave and not all soft like a dove. Vassya says ever 
so nastily, ‘He can do what he likes with anybody else, but he ain't 
going to look at me so funny. And I won’t let him attack me! After 
all, who’s the boss around here! Why does he keep giving me those 
funny looks? What’s he so cocky about?’ And then Vassya came in 
not so long ago and went straight up to the bird as if he didn’t see 
him. But, you see, this cock is ever so hot-tempered, too, and never 
gives in. Well, then Vassya gave him a ruddy great kick and his 
Shoe flew off. And just as he was bending down to pick it up, the 
cockerel rushed up and pecked him! Nearly got him in the eye! Yes, 
it was a good thing his friends turned up then dnd he forgot all 
about the cock or there’d have been hell to pay! So I got up a bit 
earlier this morning and thought I’d better sell him before... But it’s 
a crying shame, isn’t it?” 

Val’s throat had grown parched while he listened open-mouthed. 
What a cockerel! Yes, you really would never have a dull moment 
with it around! 

And the other old woman said, “Yes, they’ll always find 
something to nag about... Oh, oh, oh, what a to-do! So, the 
cockerel’s got on his nerves, has it?” 

“Yes, he’s too cheeky, Vassya says.” 

Unable to contain himself any longer, Val asked, “How much are 
you asking for it?” 

The old woman looked at him in surprise and said, “Quite a lot, 
dearie. Why, will you buy him?” 
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“Of course, I will,” Val quickly replied. “This is just the kind I 
need. I mean, we need, at home!” 

“God forbid, you’re not going to put it in a pot, are you?” 

Val waved his arms and exclaimed, “Why, of course not! It’s 
going to live with us.” 

“And has your mum or someone sent you?” 

“Yes, Mum has!” Val said proudly. and suddenly felt tremendous- 
ly happy he had not had to tell a single lie for his mother really had 
woken him that morning. 

But the old woman still seemed unconvinced. 

“But do you know what sort of cockerel this is? It’s worth a 
million. It’s a treasure, not a bird! And he’s ever so clever! And 
how he crows! It’s a Plymouth Rock—that’s what the breed’s 
called. You'll hear folks say there’s no such thing as a red Plymouth 
Rock but dont you believe them...” 

“It’s going to live with us,” Val repeated excitedly again. 

“And whose lad are you?” 

‘“Dementiev's.” 

‘You're not Nastya Dementieva’s grandson, are you?” 

“Yes. she’s my Gran,” Val replied joyfully. 

And then the cockerel’s owner turned to the spindly old woman 
in front of her and said, ‘That's a sad business, too. Met her the 
other day, I did, poor old Nastya. Complained to me she did. Says 
She told her son she wouldn't come by while he was hitting the 
bottle. Now she says she don’t know who she’s punished more. 
You see he does what he blooming well likes. and she don’t see her 
grandchildren any more ... and she keeps worrying how they’re 
getting on without her.” 

Val felt sorry for his grandmother. and suddenly also very sorry 
for Mitya, himself and his mother, too, but this feeling of pity 
seemed very remote and hardly seemed to affect him because he 
had other things on his mind at present. He stared hard at the red 
cockerel with the chestnut breast. 

“So how much 1s it?” 

“Now just you go and tell your Gran that Stesha Sofronikha 
wanted seven rubles for him, but when she found out that it was her 
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grandson... Have you got five on you, deane? Only mind you don’t 
ever hurt him or let others hurt him either.~ 

“Why, of course not!” said Val in a shocked voice. 

Then the old woman heaved a deep sigh and seemed to whisper 
something, and then asked quietly, “Where will you put it. dearie? 
In the sack?” 

Val was aware of the warm live weight on his back all the way 
home; sometimes he wondered if the cockerel was uncomfortable or 
perhaps in pain in the sack and he stuck his stomach out and 
straightened his back. 

It was simply incredible how lucky he had been again! 

And he imagined that in the folk-tale Red Fox had run in exactly 
the same way with the cockerel on its back, and once in a while he 
glanced round with a somewhat alarmed but satisfied look in his 
eyes, as if listening out for the sound of hounds tearing after 
him—yjust to make the resemblance complete. 
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So on and on he ran with the cockerel on his back, and no sooner 
had any dogs started barking than they were left far behind, and no 
sooner had any unfriendly boys from the other side of the town 
glared threateningly at him, than they stopped stock-still and gazed 
open-mouthed either at the sack or at the seven-league boots on his 
feet. 

Sometimes he ran non-stop through a whole district, skipping and 
jumping through vegetable plots and dewy orchards. His shadow 
slid smoothly through back-yards, scattering chickens and ducks in 
all directions like a bird of prey or a little mail-plane. 

He was afraid his boots might fall off or get stuck in the mud, but 
they seemed to be standing up to if well and only flapped when his 
soles hit the ground. | 

Nikodimich the hunchback was standing on the corner of their 
Street, balalaika in hand. He was wearing a blue satin shirt over his 
trousers, a twisted silk sash with tassels instead of a belt. 
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“I've been waiting for you!” he called out joyfully. “Come on, 
show me your friend!” 

Val took the red cockerel with the chestnut breast out of the 
sack. and it started twitching in his arms and squawking, and 
Nikodimich examined it carefully and then suddenly slapped himself 
across the knee and exclaimed, “Why, it’s more handsome than 
mine!” 

They came home and were at once surrounded by Val’s mother, 
father and little Mitya, who all gasped, and sang the cockerel’s 
praises and asked to hold him. Then Mitya, of course, started crying 
because he was not allowed to hold the cockerel until it had got 
used to him because it might peck him. 

Father’s lorry was standing in the yard and he suddenly rushed 
towards it. shouting to his wife, “Come on, love, open the gates!” 

*“And where are you off to?” 

“Well. I'd better drop by and get a bottle...” 

No, that wont do at all. 

It was Mother who suggested the idea: “Are you off to get a 
bottle to celebrate our new cockerel?” 

But, on the running board. Father burst out laughing and said, 
“Oh, whatever will you think of next?! No, it’s time I gave up 
drinking that filthy stuff. I'm going to drive over and pick up Mum. 
She hasn’t been over for ages. our Gran. Id like her to have a look 
at it, too ... what’s it called? A Plymouth Rock?” 

“And then we’ll have a real celebration!” Mother cried joyfully. 

And before anyone could say “Jack Robinson”, the lorry was 
back in the yard, and Granny was climbing down from the cabin, 
grunting, pretending she was displeased. Father was opening the 
back of the lorry and—would you believe it!—1t was packed full of 
three-litre jars of preserved fruit of every kind you could think of: 
golden apple, brown quince, red cherry, and dark cherry. 

And father put the jars down, one after the other, and Val, his 
mother and Nikodimich picked them up and put them down on the 
top doorstep, then the second, and then the third step, but there still 
wasn’t room for them all! 

‘What could be better than this fruit?” laughed Granny. “Let’s sit 
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down and have a drink—I’ve got enough to last me another 
hundred years! But first let’s go and make some tasty dishes such as 
stuffed peppers, jugged hare and quail and rice!” 


And she and Mother went off to the kitchen. And Mitya sat in the 
dust and stared at the cockerel tied to the apple tree. pecking at a 
white corn-cob and washing it down with water from a tin, while 
Father hammered away in the back of the lorry, sawing up some 
planks and fixing something. 


“What are you fixing, Anatoly?” asked Nikodimich. 

Father straightened up, wiped the perspiration off his forehead 
and said, “You know what I’ve thought up? I’m going to make a 
little cage in the back here. Then we’ll put the cockerel in and Val 
and Mitya can ride in the cabin with me. Why should they sit alone 
at home all day while we’re away at work? What do they see here? 
Nothing. No, they’d be better off riding round the place with me. 
Do you know what sort of vehicle I’ve got? An army one. Yes, 
honest, it is. See, in the cabin there’s a hook for a machine-gun— 
just have a look! Well, we can hang the balalaika on it. Why not? 
And then it'll twang as we bump along. And whenever I have to call 
in somewhere on business, they can climb into the back and let the 
cockerel out... You will teach it to dance, won't you?” 


But all this time Nikodimich had been plucking the strings of his 
balalaika and twisting the pegs. Then he lifted his head slightly, 
shook his large chin and said with a laugh, “Know what? I’ve been 
looking at it and thinking that maybe it doesn’t even need to be 
trained! Look. just look how it’s leaping about! Yes, it could teach 
anvone you like to dance, it could—it’s a Plymouth Rock, you see!” 

He strummed the strings ever so quietly, and the bird at once 
roused itself and started flapping its wings. Then it jerked its leg 
free of the string. and started dancing. 

Granny came out of the kitchen, stopped and wiped her hands 
on her apron. Catching sight of the dancing cockerel, she shook her 
mead and said. “Well I never—what a splendid cockerel! Who on 
2arth did vou buy it from?” 

A-7d Val replied. “Auntie Stesha wanted seven rubles for it, but 
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when she found out that I was your grandson, she let me have it 
for five.” 

Meanwhile, the cockerel was trying its hardest, and Granny even 
started clapping her hands. 

“My, my!..” she exclaimed and then turning to Val, said sternly, 
“Lord, you’ve poured well-water into its tin! Quick! Go and rinse it 
out and fill it with cherry juice instead!” 

And then the cockerel cried cock-a-doodle-do at the top of its 
voice and turned a somersault. 
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Over three months had gone by since Val had bought the red 
cockerel. but it still had not learnt to dance for. you see. it had only 
seemed simple at the very beginning. 

First of all. Val had no time to spare. When he asked his mother 
to let him off, she would say, “Off to play again! I reckoned if I let 
him buy this silly cockerel. he might at least sit at home a bit. but 
nothing of the sort!” | 

And Val was kept busy all day with Mitya because the boy was at 
a stage when he had to be watched every second. He had got into 
the habit of putting every pebble he came across into his mouth. 
You only had to turn away. and he was already pressing his lips 
together and grinning slyly. And that meant he had something in his 
mouth. But as soon as you took the pebbel or clod of earth away or 
made him spit them out, he found another. No matter how many 
times you wiped his mouth, it was always dirty. And if you let him 
bite off a cabbage-stump, his mouth would leave a mucky spot. And 
if you peeled a nice white apple for him. he'd make it black in no 
time as if he had just been eating mud. 

Val was completely worn out. 

And then Nikodimich was ill for a long time. First he was put in 
the local hospital, and then an ambulance plane flew in and took 
him off to the regional one. 

While he was away, Val tried: to school the cockerel himself, but 
nothing came of it. The cockerel completely ignored the balalaika, 
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and when Wal started strumming, it went on pecking away and 
scratching with its claws. He tied a piece of string to the cockerel’s 
leg and tned jerking it, but the cockerel only squawked offendedly 
and started jibbing. Then they tried it another way: Val strummed 
while his friend, Andrei, tossed the cockerel up in the air. Then 
they gave it some sugar or littke round sweets as a reward, but 
nothing worked. Nikodimich must have been right to have warned 
him not to try without him as one had to know the secret first. 

And whenever Mitya and Val were feeling low, Val would simply 
bring out his balalaika and strum on it, sighing and gazing sadly at 
the cockerel. 

And then Mitya stopped crying at once and reached for the 
balalaika, for perhaps he, too, understood a thing or two about the 
cocKerel. 

Sometimes a crowd of boys from their street would gather in 
front of Val’s yard and then, if nobody was at home, he would 
bring out his simple instrument, tie the red cockerel to the bench 
and it would at once start scratching in the new spot and doing as it 
pleased, while the boys took turns at twanging the balalaika and 
watched the cockerel. Oh, if only Nikodimich would get well and 
fly back in his plane soon! 

Well, at last he returned, only in a bus and not in a plane, and 
Val at once ran over to his place, and he said that, seeing he would 
be another couple of weeks at home, convalescing, they could start 
to work with the cockerel one of these days. 

And now at last the appointed day had arrived. True, Andrei had 
santed to come along, too, but Nikodimich had been against it 
oecause. he said, there was no point having too many people 
around. and the cockerel must know its master. 

Of course. Val felt sorry for his best friend, who was now 
faithfully accompanying him with his five-year-old brother as far as 
Nikodimich’s house, and, trying to comfort him, Val said, “Never 
mind. I'll tell you all about it later, promise I will!” 

Andrei did not seem to mind and merely shrugged his shoulders 
and said. “Well. just as long as Nikodimich trains him, that’s all 
nght!” 
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They were nearly there, and Andrei and his brother hung back 
and hid in the straggly weeds by the roadside and waited until 
Nikodimich let Val in. Val put the sack with the cockerel down at 
his feet, cupped his hands round his mouth and called, “Uncle 
Nik-o-di-mich!”’ 

It was a good thing the others had not gone away because Val 
was feeling a little scared. 

Somehow he had always thought Nikodimich was a rather odd 
person, although he had the straight job of a book-keeper at the 
regional commercial centre. Now, peeping into his yard, Val again 
found himself searching for signs of his odd and mysterious life. 

But evervthing here was just the same as in other yards: the same 
white and pink asters in the front-garden by the fence: the same old 
and rather solitary-looking house with a glazed veranda over which 
dried stalks of convolvulus were hanging on rusty wires stretched 
from the eaves to the ground. The same old shed with a tile roof 
and chicken-pen: the same large vegetable plot, now cleared for the 
autumn. with a faded scarecrow in a threadbare cap standing 
forlornly among the bare trees. And even the slightly crooked 
wooden box of the lavatory was propped up behind by a thick log, 
just like everyone else's. 

“Uncle Nikodimich!.. Yoohoo!” 

First the bolt clicked. and then the door opened, and out came 
Nikodimich and said in a screechy voice. “What are you standing 
there for! Come on in!” 

Val opened the gate and walked along the path laid with broken 
bricks towards the house. 

Nikodimich raised one hand slightly and opened his fingers wide 
as though he had just been cleaning a herring, and Val wondered if 
he had not perhaps come at an inconvenient moment. 

“Come in here,” said Nikodimich, “Maybe you’ll have a bite to 
eat with us?” 

It was only later that Val imagined himself sitting at table with 
Nikodimich and his skinny wife, who taught chemistry to the senior 
classes, but his first reaction was to reply hastily, “Oh. no! I'll wait 
here...” 
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Yes, Nikodimich really did look as if he had just been taken off a 
nail, and Val still had not got used to the way he lifted his large chin 
off his chest before turning his head. 

“Well, then, perhaps you should get cracking straightaway?” said 
Nikodimich, glancing at the shed. “Do you know how to light a 
primus-stove?” i 

“Well -.. sort of...” Val replied warily. 

Folds gathered on Nikodimich’s large chin, and he exclaimed, 
“Say no more! When nobody’s ticking you off, you can, but as soon 
as they start shouting at you, you lose your head.” 


And Val simply stood and gaped at him for he was so night! 

Then Nikodimich came down the steps and said, “Come on, I'll 
show you everything and then go back and finish my dinner. All 
right?” 

Plucking up courage, Val said with a smile, “Rather!” 

The first thing he did inside the shed was lift the cockerel’s head 
and neck out of the sack so that it could breathe more freely, but he 
kept it in the sack for the time being. Then he tackled the 
primus-stove. 

Nikodimich was right: you always worked better when nobody 
was breathing down your neck. In no time at all the stove was 
humming away, and a blue flame was quivering in a smooth little 
circle over the scorching-hot burner. Then Val sat down on a small 
low bench and started staring round the shed, but there appeared to 
be nothing out of the ordinary about it either. 


Hanging over the walls, which had not been whitewashed for 
some time, were some old garments and a few other household 
things, such as a washing-line and a saw. Three or four bunches of 
guelder rose and a dusty bunch of dried grass of some kind were 
trailing down from the ceiling in one corner, and hanging slightly 
further away on thick aluminium wire were several old wooden 
frames on which blobs of wax were stuck: Nikodimich kept bees. 

The only unusual thing Val saw was an arched goat’s foot, nailed 
to the wall instead of a coat-hanger over a home-made chest of 
drawers knocked together out of plywood boxes and filled with 
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dozens of jars. Val got up and touched the sharp edge of the black 
hoof. 

As Nikodimich had still not come, Val sat down again near the 
cockerel and started stroking its stiff fluffy neck feathers murmur- 
ing, “Cocky... Cocky!” 

In the beginning the cockerel had pecked him and never let him 
touch it, but now it had got used to Val and arched its neck under 
his palm like a pampered cat. which rubs itself against your hand as 
soon as you put it out. 


“Cocky... This is going to be your classroom.” 

And the cockerel jerked its head up little by little, and squinted 
with its light brown eye at the humming primus-stove and its blue 
flame. 


Val presumed Nikodimich was going to heat something else up on 
the stove for his dinner. but he came in looking as if he had already 
finished his meal. 

He put his painted balalaika down on the trunk next to the 
humming stove. rubbed his large hands, slightly turned his large 
head crowned with grev-streaked hair towards Val, and said, “Right, 
shall we begin?” 


Val nodded, wriggled his shoulders with impatience, and then 
froze in anticipation. 

Nikodimich lifted a strange tin vessel like a huge frying-pan out 
of the trunk and put it down on the clay floor. Then he dragged a 
very worn large wicker basket without any handles out from 
somewhere under the table. stood it upside down on top of the tin 
vessel, and stared at it a while. He lifted his hand and held it 
poised, lowering it again almost immediately as if he had been about 
to scratch the back of his head but then changed his mind. 

Then he lifted his chin off his chest. glanced at Val again and 
asked, “Well, how are your nerves. then?” 

And Val presumed he was asking this because the cockerel might 
not get the hang of things at first or start being stubborn and Val, 
for all he knew, might get mad and hit it. 

“Oh!” he said, “don’t worry, he’ll catch on all right, you’ll see!” 
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And then to reassure Nikodimich, he added hastily. ““He’s ever so 
clever!” 

Nikodimich finally scratched the back of his head and said 
ambiguously, “Oh, he’ll catch on, all right...” 

And Val hastened to assure him once again, 

“He's clever, he 1s!” 

“Right, come on then, tie a string tightly to his leg. Haven't you 
got any?” He took a skein of string off the wall and handed it to 
Val. “Here...” 

Val tied it on, making sure it was tight enough but did not cut 
into the cockerel’s leg. 

Then Nikodimich carried the humming primus over to the little 
bench and put two large stools along either side of it. 

“Ready?” 

“Ready!” Val cried joyfully. 

“Hold the string,” ordered Nikodimich. 

Then he put his tin vessel over the primus, took the cockerel 
from Val and quickly tossed him under the basket. The cockerel 
stumbled, clawed the tin surface for a while and then sat still. 

Val still did not understand what was going to happen next, but 
he suddenly felt ill at ease. 

Seeming to sense this, Nikodimich said, “Of course, it ain’t much 
fun for him, is it? That’s why I told you to come on your own.” 

The cockerel squawked quietly under the basket and fidgeted, 
shifting from one foot to the other a couple of times and noisily 
Scraping its claws. Then Nikodimich grabbed hold of his balalaika 
and held it up, as though in a hurry. Then he tried to smile at Val, 
wrinkled his chin, winked and cried, “Music!” 

Meanwhile the cockerel was squawking resentfully, beating its 
wings, and jumping up and down, faster and faster. And 
Nikodimich strummed on the strings faster and faster, and winking 
foolishly again, as if trying to cheer Val up, cried, “Right, off you 
go. mv lovely!” 

And the cockerel pranced over the scorching-hot tin surface. It 
would squawk and hop up and, coming down, leap up at once and 
cry out even louder and more plaintively. 
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The cool shed started to reek of scorched horn. 
Nikodimich stopped playing at once and said, “Hold it tight!” and 
lifted the basket off the burning-hot tin vessel. 


The cockerel beat its wings hard and flew up to the ceiling, and 
Val automatically tugged on the string, stretched out his arms and 
caught it. The cockerel flapped its wings against his shoulder, 
digging one foot into his jacket and the other into the palm of his 
hand, and Val nearly cried out in pain because the cockerel’s claws 
were burning-hot. 


He slowly pulled the cockerel off his shoulder, hugged it to his 
breast. leaned over it and pressed his forehead into its hot feathers. 

“Now. now. don’t! Nikodimich said somewhat guiltily. “You 
reckoned it danced because it was having such fun? Or did you 
think I came over with my cockerel. because it was so jolly at 
home? There. there. don't cry.” 

But Val was not crying. he was simply screwing up his eyes 
tight. 

“You'll find out later on. you will, laddie,” Nikodimich was saying 
hastily. “Joy and sorrow always go together, they do. You expect 
joy but get sorrow as well. And then you get rid of your sorrow 
only to find your joy’s gone too. Only don’t think I enjoy torturing 
a cockerel!” 


Nikodimich’s voice broke. and he started panting as though he 
was hot. And he kept fiddling with his large hands, now rumpling 
his hair, now running a hand over his face, and now suddenly 
rubbing his chest under his jacket with one hand and touching 
something on the wall, as if straightening it. with the other. Then he 
suddenly stepped sideways towards the primus and turned it on 
even higher. And as if guessing what was going on, the cockerel 
jerked in Val’s hands and raised its head. 

And then Val, clutching onto the cockerel. rushed out of the shed 
and into the street. 


He ran, it seemed, without breathing as if holding back something 
inside. And it was only after kneeling down at the edge of a little 
meadow and putting down the cockerel whose feet were cracked 
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and even gashed in places, that he threw himself down on the 
ground and started crying quietly and bitterly. his cheek pressed 
against the damp autumn grass. 
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It was the kind of day they only had in mid-November. when the 
summer, which had ended long ago, seemed to come back to the 
town for a week or so. 

The low sun was quite hot, and it was warm and bright out of 
doors, and so quiet that, it seemed, should some late cranes flv by. 
the last leaf, which was miraculously hanging on at the very top of 
an old ash, would shudder at their conking and flutter down to the 
ground. | 

The orchards had grown transparent and light and through the 
bare branches you could clearly see the brown and green-streaked 
hills round the town and the distant mountains. A chilly dark blue 
mist was hovering over their white tops, and somehow you kept 
wanting to look at it as you sat under the fence on a large pile of 
yellow leaves... 

Val was not alone. Leaning back against the fence nearby Mitya 
was also looking up at the blue mountains and quietly drawling on 
one note. “A-a-a-h! And after drawling as long as he could, he 
drew breath again: ‘“A-a-a-ah!” 

And he looked very stern and aloof, and his song sounded ever so 
pensive. Thank heavens for the little brother! He might not be able 
to talk yet, but nobody ever looked as happily and brightly at vou as 
he did. 

Val looked up at the distant mountains and sighed. 

Once again he recalled the summer and everything that had 
happened only very recently, and it seemed odd to him that it hed 
all suddenly slipped off and receded into the past. so much so thst 
he could no longer tell what had actually happened and what had 
perhaps not happened at all but he had only wanted to happen. 

Had he gathered water pepper? Yes. he had. Had the shop- 
assistant ted to give him a drum instead of a balalaika? Yes. and 
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she had very nearly succeeded. Had he bought a red cockerel with a 
chestnut breast from old Stesha Sofronikha? Yes. he had, for five 
rubles. And on and on they had walked. Mitya and he. with the 
balalaika slung over his shoulder and the bundle on the end of his 
stick, and then they had come face to face with a wolf... 


